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AHE feathery branches of the 
% hemlocks that stood, tall and 
somber, beside the path along 
Harpswell Neck soughed softly 
in the November wind; and 
the funeral train that wended 
its slow way, with frequent 
haltings, through the wood- 
land track might hear also 
the monotonous sound of the 
surf on the rocks out of sight, 

yet not far away. 
It was a singular procession. 
Six brawny fish-wives carried the rude bier, 
upon which rested a coffin unpainted and 
clumsy, while behind came a tall, pale girl, 
supporting the steps of a man who seemed 
too feeble for the task of walking at all. 
After these two mourners, to whose faces the 
effort of repressing emotion had lent an 
expression of cold sternness, came a hand- 
ful of women, who straggled irregularly 
forward, avoiding the rough places in the 
forest path with a half-instinctive sense that 

comes from long familiarity. 

Now and then the bearers were in silence 
relieved of their solemn burden, and with 
stolid impassiveness the train moved on. 
The quaint dresses of the women, the cold 
light filtered through the tossing boughs of 
pine and hemlock, the mournful bier, com- 
bined to produce a sad and strange effect. 
Even the stolid fish-wives who were thus 
accompanying Elkniah Stover’s second wife 
to her last resting-place were not wholly 
unconscious of the wildness of the circum- 


stances, and although they had few words in 
which to express their feelings, they now 
and then muttered, half to themselves and 
half to each other, somé comment which 
indicated the astonishment little short of 
stupefaction of people used to the most com- 
monplace round of life who find themselves 
suddenly taking part in remarkable and 
startling occurrences. 

The last century was not far past its noon. 
Harpswell Neck, now a long cape, almost 
bare of trees, stretching out into Casco bay 
in unattractive barrenness, was then still 
thickly wooded; and only a path through 
the primeval forest connected the fishing 
settlement at its end with the small village 
gathered about the graveyard and the old 
square church, still standing, where Parson 
Eaton, or, as the country people universally 
called him, Priest Eaton, broke the bread of 
life to his sea-faring flock. 

There had been grave doubts how Priest 
Eaton might feel about performing the last 
rites over the body that the women, angrily 
deserted by the men of the settlement, were 
wearily bearing to her grave. Hannah 
Stover had not only been a Quaker, causing 
great scandal by refusing to be present at 
the services in the old square church, but 
there were afloat rumors of a wilder and 
darker character concerning her. To the 
step-daughter, Mercy, who had been on the 
day previous to ask him, Priest Eaton had, 
however, given hi# promise, perhaps some- 
what reluctantly, to overlook all short-com- 
ings in view of the well-established godli- 
ness of Elkniah Stover’s family; and her 
sorrowing husband hoped that no allusion 
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to the religious wanderings of his dead 
wife might add to his pain. 

While the women by their presence and by 
taking the office of bearers gave testimony 
to the worth of the departed, they were not 
without more or less conscious willing- 
ness that the occasion should be improved to 
their spiritual edification by some contrast- 
ing of their own steadfastness in the faith 
with the errors of the deceased. They had 
labored zealously with her living, and their 
characters were too hardy to yield all oppo- 
sition simply because Goodwife Stover could 
no longer reply. They had braved the 
anger of the husbands that had forbidden 
them to be present at the funeral of one to 
whom popular malignity gave the name of 
witch, a name in those days of terrible im- 
port ; but righteousness, and perhaps espe- 
cially feminine righteousness, is seldom 
unwilling to hear itself commended, even at 
the expense of the unanswering dead. 

As the forest began to grow thinner, and 
there were signs that the village was near, a 
certain subtle air of expectation made itself 
evident by faint signs. The bearers walked 
with a more alert step, the women behind 
drew their cloaks about them with an air 
half of protest and half of reproval, while 
Elkniah Stover’s daughter held more firmly 
in her own the trembling arm of her aged 
father, as she vainly tried to repress the 
growing agitation that made her own limbs 
unsteady and her throat dry and parched. 

At length, between the trees appeared the 
heavy eaves of the meeting-house, and in a 
moment more the rough palings of the 
enclosure in which it stood with its graves 
about it, were brought in sight by the abrupt 
emergence of the path from a thicket of 
alders and arbor vite trees. 

Beside the churchyard gate the women 
saw Priest Eaton, his somber robes of office 
blown by the chill November wind, and with 
a sudden surprise that made their hearts 
stand still, they saw, too, that he was not 
alone, but that around him in sullen groups 
were gathered the men of the Neck, whom 
their wives believed still at home in the set- 
tlement from which they had come. 

For an instant the forlorn band of corpse- 
bearers half halted and wavered as if to 
turn back ; then, obeying the instinct that 
makes women in a supreme crisis so inev- 
itably tyrn to the priest, they carried the 


bier quickly forward and set it before the 
black-robed figure of Parson Eaton. 


II. 


THERE was a moment of complete silence. 
Then Goodwife Mayo, with a deep-drawn 
sigh of fatigue, wiped her heated forehead 
upon the corner of her long, coarse cloak. 
The homely action broke the spell with 
which the strangeness of the situation had 
held them, and as if at a concerted signal, 
the men pressed forward. As they did so, a 
tall, gaunt man, with weather-beaten face 
and narrow eyes, spoke : 

‘*Ye may take the witch-wife back,’’ he 
said, with a roughness that was partly gen- 
uine and partly assumed to help him over- 
come some secret, lingering weakness. ‘‘ Let 
her lie in some of the black places in the 
woods where she would foregather with her 
master the Devil ; but her wicked body shall 
never poison the ground where Christian 
folks are buried. No grave in consecrated 
ground for the likes of her.”’ 

A hoarse murmur of assent, like the dis- 
tant roaring of the surf on the ledges of 
white Seguin, answered him from the men. 
The women, half from habitual fear of their 
husbands and half from superstitious dread 
of the possibility of contamination from the 
dead, began to huddle together, drawing 
little by little away from the bier. Their 
eyes appealed to Priest Eaton to speak for 
them and to direct their course in an ex- 
tremity so far removed from their ordinary 
experiences. 

The dead leaves, hurrying before the wind, 
rustled at their feet, while in the air as a 
vague monotone was the distant sound of 
the soughing boughs and the waves beating 
upon the inhospitable rocks. 

‘*Ezra Johnston,’’ the clergyman said in 
tones of solemnity, ‘“‘who gave you the 
right to dictate who shall rest in consecrated 
ground? Are you the leader of God’s 
people ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ the other retorted, the angry blood 
flushing his swarthy cheek ; ‘‘ but when the 
leader of God’s people would let the Devil's 
dam into the graveyard of our meetin’- 
house, it is a time when any man may 
speak. This woman could never be made to 
go through that gate while she was alive; 
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why should she be carried through it, now 
she is dead ?”’ 

The murmur of approval swelled again, 
louder than before; and little by little the 
groups shifted, until Mercy Stover and her 
white-haired father were left alone beside the 
rough coffin. 

‘“You were always hasty of speech,”’ 
Priest Eaton answered calmly, but with a 
certain stern dignity that belonged to his 
office in those days. ‘‘ Who are you, to say 
who is worthy? Who made you a witch- 
finder ?”’ 

“‘T did not need to be a witch-finder to 
know Goodwife Stover for a witch,’’ was the 
stout reply. ‘‘I knew of her ways and her 
repute while still she lived in Freeport, and 
I warned Brother Elkniah against her. For 
that very thing she was hotly angered 
against me, by this token that my seine 
broke that same day I spoke as if every 
mesh in it were cut, and sorely hath she 
many times since tormented me with her 
witch-wiles. Ask Goodman Haskell, here, 
if he was not on my boat when she bewitched 
my killock so that ail my strength was 
naught to move it until I made the signof a 
cross on it. Ask—’’ 

‘‘T have heard,’’ interrupted the minister, 
‘‘ of your popish practices before; but they are 
not to be boasted of in open day unrebuked.”’ 

Elkniah Stover’s limbs had failed under 
him, as this strange colloquy went on, and 
he had sunk, a pathetic and broken figure, 
upon the handle of the bier. As he sat with 
one palsied hand, blue with the cold, resting 
upon the head of his staff, and the other 
clasping tightly the wrist of Mercy, he 
lifted his white head with a gesture of 
despair and anguish. 

‘Was it for this,’’ he wailed in a quaver- 
ing voice of pain, ‘‘that the Lord gave me 
strength to rise from my bed and to follow 
the body of my helpmeet to the grave when 
a grave is denied her? Ezra Johnston was 
greatly angered, as ye all know, that after 
his sister that was my wife died I should go 
to Freeport for a helpmeet, when he would 
have had me choose the sister of his own 
goodwife. His killock caught under the 
thwarts. Waitstill Eastman can tell you 
that. But all that went amiss Ezra would 
still lay at the door of my goodwife ; her 
that is here dead before ye, and ye deny her 
a grave away from the wolves.”’ 


‘* She shall have her grave, father,’’ Mercy 
said, with an intensity of purpose that im- 
pressed even her angry uncle. ‘‘ She shall 
lie by the side of my own mother if I have 
to bury her with no one to help me.” 

The fickle sympathy of the bystanders 
veered in her direction, and one or two of 
the fish-wives that had formed part of the 
funeral train moved almost imperceptibly 
toward the spot where she stood, their action 
showing that the more merciful, at least, 
could not easily bring themselves to any- 
thing, so horrible to their mind as to deny 
burial to a fellow creature. Before, how- 
ever, the movement could be at all general, 
even before it was marked, Ezra Johnston, 
whose always violent temper was fast mas- 
tering him, broke out again : 

‘Oh, no doubt Waitstill Eastman knows, 
and Iam a blind fool that cannot see when 
his killock is free of the thwarts! Perhaps 
Goodman Eastman will say, too, that last 
Sabbath night I wasn’t haled in my sleep 
to the British bark off the point and dragged 
by the Devil’s imps up and down the sides 
till I was bruised and aching in every bone 
of my body. And I might have been killed 
but that daylight drew on, and with my own 
ears I heard Goodwife Stover say: ‘ Let him 
go; ’tis almost cock-crowing.’ I knew her 
voice as well as I know my own, and that 
but two days before she died. What do ye 
say to that, Elkniah Stover? Whatdo ye 
say to that, Parson Eaton ?”’ 

A dozen voices broke loose into a sudden 
babble. The unseemly and cruel debate that 
had thus far been carried on by single voices 
was all at once taken up by the whole com- 
pany. The first surprise and awe had now 
worn off enough to let the folks recover the 
use of their tongues, and men and women 
hurried now clamorously to deny or to con- 
firm Ezra Johnston’s charges. The clergy- 
man tried vainly to make himself heard. 
His words were lost in the growing tumult. 
The crowd became every moment more and 
more like a mob. Johnston grew more and 
more furious, and his anger infected the 
men that were most under his influence. 
The very name of witch roused all the super- 
stitious fears of the simple fishermen, and 
all the fanaticism of their blood was ap- 
pealed to. 

‘*Come,’’ Johnston cried out at last, struck 
with a sudden idea, ‘‘let us take the witch- 
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wife to the Devil’s Den, and leave her bones 
to rot there. I warrant she has been there 
times enough before.’’ 

A shudder ran through his hearers. The 
Devil’s Den was a rocky cave on the shore of 
Harpswell Neck, where more than one good 
boat had perished, and where more than one 
fisherman had seen strange lights flitting 
about to cheat him to his destruction. 

‘*Come,’’ repeated Johnston, taking a long 
stride toward the bier, ‘‘take hold here, 
some of you.”’ 

But before he could grasp the rude handle, 
his niece sprang forward. Her eyes flashed; 
her simple hood fell back from her pale face, 
and her whole form quivered with excite- 
ment. 

‘* Coward !’’ she cried. 
you coward !”’ 

Her voice, shrill and high, rang upward 
toward the heavy gray clouds as if it would 
call help down from heaven. The women 
shrank back in fear and the men in aston- 
ishment, while with arms stretched out in an 
unstudied attitude of appeal, and with an 
energy the more impressive by contrast with 
her usually calm and almost shy manner, 
Mercy poured out her protest. 

‘‘What has my mother done,’’ she de- 
manded with a sort of sacred fury that 
stilled for the moment all murmurs and 
brought to the eyes of more than one tears, 
half of pity and half of excitement, ‘‘ what 
has my mother done that you would treat 
her dead body worse than that of a dog? 
She has been more than a mother to me, and 
how many times she has helped the sick and 
the poor! Oh, are you the neighbors I 
have lived among all my life, and that have 
been kind to me, that I must beg for a grave 
for my mother, who was kinder and better 
than youall? And you, Uncle Ezra! Who 
saved your hand when it was frozen? Who 
doctored little Hope when she had the 
scarlet fever? You were glad enough to 
have her help when she was living, but 
now—’’ 

Her self-control gave way. She broke off 
in a burst of hysterical sobs, leaning her 
face upon the shoulder of her trembling old 
father. Ezra Johnston, for a moment giving 
way before his niece’s vehemence, covered 
his confusion with a sneer, and again at- 
tempted to seize the handle of the bier. 

Before he could do more, however, a vig- 


‘*Oh, you coward, 


orous grasp caught his arm, and a stalwart 
young fellow drew him roughly back. 

‘**Let be, Ezra Johnston,’’ the young man 
said in a deep voice, his strong, white teeth 
showing angrily. ‘‘Let be, or it will be 
worse for ye.”’ 

Like a wildcat, Johnston turned to strike, 
but before the blow could fall, the clergy- 
man sprang to catch the strong wrist of his 
angry parishioner. 

‘*Stop !’ Priest Eaton commanded in a 
voice of authority. ‘‘I warn you that you 
are going too far.’’ 

Enraged as Johnston was, he was still 
sufficiently master of himself to realize that 
it was not safe openly to defy the clergyman, 
and it is not improbable, too, that he could 
not himself wholly shake off the habit of 
obedience that was almost universal in the 
scattered parish. 

With any ally less powerful than supersti- 
tion, it would have been idle for him to set 
himself against the minister on any ques- 
tion ; but the remote pulses of the wave of 
madness that shook Salem in 1648 were 
more than a century in dying away, and in 
Harpswell the belief in witchcraft was as 
perfect as the faith in religion. Even to-day 
the superstition lives in many a remote New 
England village, and the air of the sea, 
laden as it is with mysterious sounds and 
influences, seems especially to nourish these 
delusions. 

Johnston’s whole stubborn nature was by 
this time aroused, and all his cunning bent 
on the carrying of his point. He felt in- 
stinctively that the tide of general feeling 
was turning against him, and with genuine 
New England shrewdness he hit upon pre- 
cisely the appeal that would most surely win 
the fickle crowd again to his views. 

‘*Well,’’ he sneered, falling back, ‘if 
Jacob Thatcher takes the matter up, of 
course we must all give way, even if he 
wants an accursed witch-wife buried in the 
same lot with all the Christian folk we come 
of. Everybody knows that Goody Stover 
bewitched him long ago to make him run 
after Mercy; and ye, Daniel Strong, have 
cause to remember the luck she gave him. 
But if he takes sides with the Devil, the two 
together may well be too much for the honest 
men of Harpswell.”’ 

The appeal produced an instant and pow- 
erful effect, and the angry retort of Jacob 
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Thatcher was drowned in the cries of assent 
and approval that answered Johnston’s 
words. 

That Thatcher was the lover of Mercy 
Stover was well enough known in a com- 
munity where a man was hardly able to 
keep even his thoughts to himself, and the 
reference to this fact impeached at once the 
sincerity and impartiality of his interfer- 
ence. By alluding, moreover, to an old 
rivalry that extended to boats, athletics, and 
all interests that the narrow life of Harps- 
well permitted, and that Thatcher was 
always victor in, Johnston had secured for 
himself a powerful support. Not only 
Daniel Strong, but the young men generally 
smarted under a secret sense of defeat, while 
the coincidence between the universal suc- 
cess of the winner and his fondness for the 
witch’s daughter was exactly the sort of 
argument that appealed most strongly to 
the superstitious fisherfolk. 

The crowd once more broke into speech, 
which was rather a babble than a clamor, 
and which became more angry as it swelled. 
The words of Priest Eaton were lost in the 
noise. Jacob Thatcher placed himself 
between the bier and his townsfolk, but 
even his stout shoulders seemed a slight 
enough barrier against sacrilege to the 
dead. 

It was one of those chaotic and critical 
moments in the progress of a mob when it 
is broken into innumerable separate groups 
in angry dispute, and when it is idle to 
attempt to reach it as a whole until some 
striking incident unites once more its 
divided attention. It is usually true, more- 
over, that upon the first general impression 
that shall be exerted on a mob at such a 
crisis depends its action. It is at its most 
impressionable stage, and will readily take 
the stamp of whatever idea is strongly pre- 
sented to it. 

By this time, the crowd collected at the 
churchyard gate included almost every 
human being in the village, and it had 
assumed the character of a genuine mob. 
The remonstrances of Priest Eaton, the en- 
treaties of Elkniah Stover, the appeal of 
Mercy, and the interference of Jacob 
Thatcher had all proved of no avail, and 
there seemed small hope but Ezra Johnston 
would carry his point, and that the body of 
the dead Quakeress would be cast in dis- 


honor upon the jagged rocks of the Devil’s 
Den. 

Help at this desperate crisis came from 
an unthought-of source. By one of those 
strange thrills that seem to reach the mind 
through some sense beyond the five, and to 
appeal to some faculty more subtle, the ex- 
cited villagers became aware that something 
new had happened. A sudden hush spread 
over the wild company. Excited fish-wives 
paused with open mouths in the midst of 
their haranguing, and stretched their necks 
toward the bier; the angry men broke off 
their noisy wrangling to turn their eyes in 
the same direction; even Mercy, who had 
clung convulsively to her father in the terror 
of seeing familiar faces transformed into 
strangeness before her eyes by superstition 
and rage, turned to look toward the coffin. 

It was only old Goody Cole, who had at 
this critical moment made her tottering way 
up to the bier and flung herself down upon 
it. Lame and decrepit, weak and wander- 
ing in her wits, the poor old creature, whose 
stream of life had been so thin that for 
almost a century it had trickled on without 
draining even the ordinary measure of 
human existence, had only just been able to 
complete the journey from Harpswell Neck. 
All the long woodland track she had come, 
half tottering, half crawling, to lay her 
blessing upon Goodwife Stover’s grave. 

In a wail that had in it the pathos of the 
sound of the wind in the forest, the wretched 
crone cried over and over, with heart-broken 
reiterance : 

‘Oh, but she was my life! Oh, but she 
was my life! Oh, but she was my life !’’ 

The cry was so intense that it thrilled even 
the stolid fishermen of Harpswell Neck, per- 
haps for the time being rendered more sensi- 
tive than usual by unwonted excitement. 
The tension of their nerves became every 
moment greater, as they stood in unstudied 
groups, picturesque and strange. The brief 
November afternoon was darkening to its 
close, long lines of fiery light breaking the 
cold gray of the western sky. A few scant 
snow flakes were silently stealing through 
the air, falling upon the angry villagers, 
upon the tall form of Priest Eaton, with 
white locks and black gown, upon the 
strong, young figure of Jacob Thatcher, 
standing sentinel between his townsfolk and 
the dead, upon the pathetic group of father 
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and daughter, and amid them all, that with- 
ered, century-old figure of Goody Cole, 
repeating in shrill monotone : 

‘*Oh, but she was my life !’’ 

They all understood that cry. There was 
no one there but knew well how long Goody 
Cole had been a pensioner on the bounty of 
Goodwife Stover. They might all remem- 
ber, too, if they chose, that Goody Cole, 
whom they had left to the tender mercies of 
a woman they called a witch, was the widow 
of a man that had lost his life carrying help 
to a vessel on which were the fathers and 
husbands of people still alive and in this 
angry crowd. Goody Cole had been too 
proud to go on the parish, and her neigh- 
bors half a century ago had sworn that she 
should never come to want. Now, only the 
charity of this Quaker woman from Free- 
port had kept her from actual starvation. 

‘*Oh, but she was my life !’’ quavered the 
trembling, aged voice over and over. ‘‘Oh, 
but she was my life !’’ 

Pricked to the heart, two other women, 
almost young enough to be Goody Cole’s 
granddaughters, came out from the crowd 
and kneeled beside her, bowing their heads 
with sobs upon the coffin. There was a 
rustle and stir among the bystanders. They 
" knew well enough what cause for gratitude 
these two had. Everybody knew all that 
happened on Harpswell Neck, and remem- 
bered now how to one of these women Good- 
wife Stover had come in the agonizing hor- 
ror of child-birth, a saving angel; and how 
beside the bed of the second she had watched 
when a malignant disease kept every other 
woman on the Neck away. 

‘‘Oh, but she was my life!’ shrilled 
Goody Cole, her voice rising in a thrilling 
strain which made the excited women shiver 
as if with cold. 

The crowd of fish-wives wavered. Then 
Goodwife Mayo, whose stout muscles had 
out-tired those of all the other bearers on 
the long march from Elkniah Stover’s cot- 
tage to the shadow of the square meeting- 
house in which they stood, strode forward 


again to the coffin. She set her arms 
akimbo and looked about her. 

‘* And ye, Betty Hincks,’’ she demanded, 
‘‘who gave ye that cloak ye’re wearing this 
very hour? And ye, Martha Hastings, who 
brought ye through the fever last fall? And 
ye, Andrew Cates, who nursed your wife in 
haying-time? If Hannah Stover was a 
witch, well would it be for Harpswell Neck 
if we had more of them.”’ 

‘*Oh, but she was my life!’ came in the 
piercing cry of Goody Cole, like a refrain 
rising still higher and higher. ‘‘Oh, but 
she was my life !’’ 

‘‘Take up the bier,’’ Priest Eaton cried, 
with a gesture at once of dignity and of 
command. ‘‘ Bury her wherever these men 
will. The ground will be consecrated wher- 
ever her body lies. Take it to the Devil’s 
Den,’”’ he went on, the occasion inspiring 
him with unwonted fire, ‘‘and I tell you the 
Devil’s Den will be holy if Goodwife Sto- 
ver’s corpse comes there !’’ 

A wave of sudden feeling swept over the 
people like a mighty wind. As if obeying 
a common impulse, they rushed forward, 
with sobs and broken ejaculations, to raise 
the bier. 

But Goodwife Mayo waved them back. 

‘*No,’’ she said; ‘‘no man shall touch 
this bier. The women that have brought it 
so far in spite of their husbands’ orders can 
carry it the rest of the way !’’ 

There was a murmur of mingled assent, 
contrition, and remonstrance; but it was in 
the end as Goodwife Mayo said. 

Followed by all the men, even to Ezra 
Johnston, who scowled but yielded to the 
tide of feeling he could not turn back, the 
women of Harpswell Neck bore the body of 
Hannah Stover to her resting-place in the 
consecrated ground of the old graveyard. 

‘* We have buried a witch,’’ Johnston mut- 
tered under his breath, as they left the sacred 
spot. 

But in solemn rebuke Priest Eaton an- 
swered him : 

‘* We have made the grave of a saint.”’ 





THE BEDS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


By FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Go write it in a martial hand; be curst and brief; it is 
no matter how witty, so it be eloquent and full of inven- 
tion; taunt him with the license of ink ; if thou ¢hou’st 
him some thrice, it shall not be amiss ; and as many lies 
as will lie in thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were 
big enough for the Bed of Ware in England.—Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 


HE beds of the ancients had, in gen- 

eral, few peculiarities to distinguish 
them from our own simpler forms. Both 
the Greeks and the Romans had their beds 
supported on frames that resembled our 
modern bedsteads; feather and wool mat- 
tresses were common, and the bedclothing, 
in the luxurious periods of each nation, was 
richly decorated with elaborate needlework. 
The Britons, when conquered by Cesar, 
slept on skins, after the manner of our North 
American Indians; but at a later period 
they made use of straw sacks as beds. The 
ancient Egyptians had a couch of a peculiar 
shape and a profusion of soft cushions and 
richly-embroidered drapery. Most of the 


beds mentioned in the Bible were probably 
of the ordinary simple kind. 

During the Middle Ages beds were made 
of coarse canvas and filled with straw or 


leaves. These could be opened and the litter 
re-made daily, as is the custom to-day with 
the mattresses in the old-fashioned inns of 
France and Italy. The bedsteads were low- 
posted, and usually had a canopy at the 
head. In the Bayeux tapestry, Edward the 
Confessor is represented lying upon a raised 
seat, his head supported by squared pillows, 
and the canopy over his head is attached to 
the wall. Scott, in his romance of ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’’ describes one of the beds in the man- 
sion of Cedric the Saxon as consisting of a 
tude ‘‘ hatch or bed frame, stuffed with clean 
straw, and accommodated with two or three 
sheepskins by way of bed clothes.’’ The 
bed of the Lady Rowena “‘ was adorned with 
rich tapestry and surrounded with curtains 
of dyed purple.’’ 

The house of the ancient English gentle- 
man was not, as a general thing, provided 
with bedrooms. A chamber or shed was 
built against the wall that enclosed the 
mansion and its dependencies, and in this 


little cell the lord and his lady slept. Some- 
times there was another chamber of the 
same kind built for the daughter or young 
ladies of the house. Many allusions to such 
bedrooms are found in Chaucer. In the 
‘*Miller’s Tale’’ there is such a room spoken 
of in the carpenter’s house. The miller in 
the ‘‘ Reeve’s Tale’’ had only one bedroom, 
and his daughter slept in the same room in 
a bed covered with ‘‘sheets and Chalons 
coverlets fairly spread.’’ Asa general thing, 
the young men of the house and the guests 
slept on tables and benches in the great hall, 
when woolen coverlets or blankets were pro- 
vided for warmth. Servants and attendants 
slept upon the floor. 

Later on, in the time of the Tudors, the 
‘‘ four poste’’ bedstead, an immense piece of 
furniture having a canopy supported at each 
corner by the posts, became the fashionable 
sleeping couch. Some of the old wills men- 
tion ‘‘ posted sett-work bedsteads.’’ These 
paneled bedsteads were sometimes of ele- 
gant and massive architecture. The col- 
umns resembled huge balusters, and rose 
from square dado bases, and all the frame 
pieces were carved with decorative mould- 
ings of various patterns. On some of the 
earlier bedsteads the columns terminated 
with figures representing the four evan- 
gelists. 

In a medizval ballad there is mention 
made of ‘‘the four gospellorus (gospelers or 
evangelists) on the four pilloues (pillars) 
and heads of angels all of one mould.”’ 
The invocation still in use in some of the 
English country places is an echo of this 
old custom : 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
Bless the bed that I sleep on. 
Two angels at my head, 

Four angels round my bed ; 
Two to watch and two to pray, 
And two to carry my soul away. 


Under these great ‘‘ sett-work’’ bedsteads 
were put trundle-beds for the body servants 
and children. It is related of a Spanish 
page that went to England with his master 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, that one 
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day while wandering about the spacious man- 
sion he entered the rooms where the maids 
were making the beds, and spying the 
arrangement of the sliding beds, was quite 
taken with them. In his own country he 
had slept on straw in the hostler’s loft, but 
in England he had found that rather uncom- 
fortable on account of the cold. So he said 
to his master: ‘‘ Sir, there are a sort of little 
beds under the great beds in this house, 
which they say are for servants; I pray you 
to suffer me to lie in one of them.’’ In the 
sleeping chamber was usually a “ perch,’’ 
answering to an old-fashioned clothes-horse. 
On it, says an old writer, ‘‘hang your 
clothes, mantles, frocks, cloaks, coats, doub- 
lets, furs, winter clothes, and of summer.”’ 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘second best bed’’ with 
‘the furniture,’’ which he bequeathed to his 
wife, Ann Hathaway, was undoubtedly one 
of those huge Elizabethan bedsteads with 
canopy, curtains, and square pillows. The 
‘‘furniture’’ consisted of the ‘‘ hanged 
beds,’’ ‘‘ harden sheets,’’ which were made 


of coarse flax, ‘‘ tear sheets’’ of fine flax, 
‘* flock-beds coverlets,’’ ‘‘ pillow beers,’’ and 
‘*counter-points,’’ so named from the fact 
that the squares were in contrasting colors. 
The well-to-do gentleman of the late Mid- 
dle Ages kept a good supply of bedding. 
In ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’’ Gremio 
glibly names over the furniture of his coun- 
try house, and is careful to include bed 
apparel. 

In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns ; 

In cypress chests my arras, counter-points, 

Costly apparel, tents, and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 

Valance of Venice gold and needle work. 


The ‘‘ Great Bed of Ware,’’ mentioned by 
Shakespeare, is probably the largest bed in 
the world. It is of the Tudor style, twelve 
feet square, of solid oak, and elaborately 
carved. For three centuries or more it has 
been preserved at the inn of the Saracen’s 
Head in the town of Ware, in Hertfordshire. 
As many as twelve persons are said to have 
slept in it at one time. 


A RUSSIAN FURY. 


By W. H. ALLEN. 


I, 


I ADAME TOURGUENEFF , the mother 
of the celebrated Russian novelist, 
was not an amiable woman, if half of what 


is related of her be true. After the death of 
her son Ivan, the journals and reviews of 
Russia, and France more particularly, and, 
in a less degree, those of the rest of Europe, 
occupied themselves with her strangely des- 
potic and capricious character. Indeed, 
things are hinted at in connection with her 
life that go far beyond the limits of simple 
caprice and domestic tyranny, and she is 
accused, if not openly and directly, at least 
inferentially, of crimes of the darkest dye. 

Her manner of life, her habits of thought 
and action, seem to have been cast more 
in an Asiatic mould than in conformity 
with the rules of any European standard. 
Hers was the unbridled passion, the unre- 
lenting cruelty, the domineering egotism of 
the Boyards of the olden time. 

Madame Gitov, her adopted daughter, in 


Tourguéneff, 


her very interesting memoirs, which ap- 
peared recently, goes fully into the details 
of her mother’s career. Saying little in the 
way of correcting or contradicting the gen- 
erally accepted views with regard to Madame 
she still has something to 
introduce in the way of palliation and apol- 
ogy. She says: ‘‘ The mother of Ivan Tour- 
guéneff was the victim of the fatal laws of 
heredity. In her veins flowed the blood of 
the Loutovinofs, a race all powerful in their 
own domains and irresponsible in their 
actions. Her instincts of egotism, domina- 
tion, and, sometimes, cruelty, had been 
developed and strengthened by the injustice 
she suffered in her childhood. She had lost 
her father at a very tender age, and was 
brought up in the house of her mother’s 
second husband, where she was cruelly mal- 
treated.’’ 

In the domestic circle of her stepfather, 
Lomof, she seems to have been subjected to 
all the hardships and contumely of the 
famous Aschenputtel or Cinderella, the sex 
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of her arch oppressor only being changed. 
Her stepfather detested her, made her sub- 
mit to the caprices of his own daughters, 
beat her, and humiliated her in every im- 
aginable manner. 

When she attained the age of seventeen, 
his persecutions took a still more odious form. 
In fact, Madame Gitov does not hesitate to 
say that he assaulted her with criminal in- 
tentions. Then she decided to run away. 
Accordingly, she escaped half-dressed from 
the house, and made a journey on foot of 
about forty miles to the residence of her 
uncle, Ivan Lutovinof, in the village of 
Spasskoé. Ivan Lutovinof received his 
niece with kindness and refused to give her 
up to her mother when she demanded her. 

Here the young girl remained with her 
uncle till his death, which was suspiciously 
sudden. The strangest kind of stories got 
abroad about it. At this time, she was 
thirty years of age, and inherited all her 
relation’s immense possessions. People 
might whisper what they pleased ; she was 
her own mistress now; her fierce and pitiless 
temperament was freed of every restraint. 
Sole proprietress of innumerable acres, with 
thousands of serfs of whose weal or woe, life 


or death, she was the irresponsible arbitress, 
no wonder that, looking down from the 
‘‘bad eminence’’ of her exalted estate, she 
cried exultingly : ‘‘I can do everything !’’ 
Varvara Pétrovna (her maiden name) was 


not handsome. Her features were strongly 
marked, and deeply scarred and pitted with 
the small-pox. Nor could she be considered 
very young, when, shortly after her uncle’s 
death, she married Sergius Tourguéneff, one 
of the handsomest men of his day, and the 
father of the novelist ; but her vivacity, her 
tact, together with the distinction of her 
husband, attracted to their chateau the most 
illustrious in the land. Madame had her 
private chapel and her own theater, the 
actors and orchestra of which were recruited 
from among her serfs. It was thought a 
great honor to be invited to Spasskoé, where 
some years afterward Ivan was born. 

After the death of her husband, the estab- 
lishment at Sposskoé was maintained with 
the same princely liberality. The family con- 
sisted of Madame Tourguéneff, her brother- 
in-law, Nicolas, her two sons, Nicolas and 
Ivan, a niece and the adopted daughter. 
There were also several foreign governesses 


and professors of music. The menials con- 
nected with the household were about forty 
in number. 

Her love of power and her thirst for domi- 
nation extended beyond the family circle 
and the serfs. All who approached her were 
forced to yieid to her imperious spirit. Often 
a single glance from her was sufficient to 
seal the lips of any one that ventured to 
express an opinion contrary to hers. Woe 
to the wight that should dare to contradict 
her, even by silence. 

Her favorite son, Ivan, alone was privi- 
leged to express in her presence his wishes 
or regrets, and that only in the mildest 
terms and in the manner of a prayer. She 
would never tolerate the careless and con- 
tagious laugh that distinguished him 
always. She would cry: 

‘*Stop that, Jean! It is bad form to laugh 
that way. What do you mean by laughing 
like a bourgeois ?’’ 

If Madame Tourguéneff was anything, 
she was methodical. Her life was ordered 
according to the most rigorous rules. Even 
her pigeons knew the exact time to come 
and peck their oats. 

The chambermaid attached to her personal 
service was designated the Kammerfraulein. 
All the domestics had to know how to read 
and write. The designation of the chamber- 
maid would seem, at the first blush, to indi- 
cate a leaning of her mind towards persons 
and things Teutonic ; but it was notso. She 
talked French, wrote it, and thought in 
it. Russian was only for the inferior ser- 
vants. Indeed, the French language was 
held in such high honor that the members 
of the family, on partaking of the holy 
communion, were obliged to say their 
prayers in it, before confession. 

The episode of the Kammerfraulein, 
Agatha, and her husband, Poliakof, as 
related by Madame Gitov, is especially 
characteristic. She says: 

‘Of all Madame Tourguéneff’s people, 
Agatha and her husband were the most 
devoted, and, at the same time, the first 
victims of her despotism. At that time, 
there existed among the serfs a kind of aris- 
tocracy, composed of the descendants of 
servants who, for many generations, had 
been honored with the confidence of their 
masters. Agatha and Poliakof were mem- 
bers of this aristocracy. 
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“*Poliakof, when quite young, had re- 
ceived instruction with his young lords, 
Nicolas and Ivan Tourguéneff. He under- 
stood Russian and French to perfection, and 
wrote verses. To him were confided all the 
important documents of the estate and all 
the money, while Agatha had in charge the 
diamonds, the silver ware, the shawls; in 
short, all the most precious possessions of 
the mistress of the house.”’ 

Poliakof and Agatha Sémionovna had 
for several years filled these honorable posi- 
tions, when, one fine day, Madame Tour- 
guéneff took a fancy tomarrythem. Neither 
of the high contracting parties had ever 
thought of this union; but the chatelaine 
did not take the trouble to inquire if it 
suited them. Poliakof wrote poetry in 
French, but it was more in a didactic than 
an amatory style, more after the fashion of 
Lamartine than Alfred de Musset. She 
desired the marriage and commanded it, and 
the thing was settled. To hear was to 
obey. 

The engagement was celebrated with an 
éclat that distinguished all the ceremonies 
of the same nature that had ever taken 
place at Spasskoé. The fiancée received a 
splendid trousseau, and during several weeks 
madame gave soirées in honor of the happy 
pair, to which all the servants were invited. 

At the wedding, a magnificent banquet 
was served in the dining-room of the seign- 
orial mansion, and on the auspicious occa- 
sion, the mistress so far unbent as to empty 
a bumper of champagne to the health of the 
bride and groom. 

Poliakof and his wife seemed to be sensi- 
ble people. They settled down to house- 
keeping, and what had previously been only 
esteem soon ripened into love. It was not 
long before Agatha gave birth to a daughter. 
Here was the beginning of their tribulation. 
Madame Tourguéneff had sufficient regard 
for her Abigail to give her time to recover 
after her confinement; but hardly had the 
young mother presented herself to resume 
her services, when she was overwhelmed by 
an unlooked-for misfortune. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you again !’’ cried 
her mistress. ‘‘When yop are not there, 
everything goes wrong. No one can please 
me, and I am always dissatisfied. Now, 
choose from among my peasant women the 
one you prefer as a nurse for your child, and 


we will hurry it off to Pétrovskoé ; for I am 
not going to let you keep it. What good 
could I get out of you, if you kept the baby? 
You would want to be with it all the time. 
No, we must put it out to nurse, and send it 
far away, too. I will attend to the matter.”’ 

The poor mother was stupefied with hor- 
ror, but dared not hazard a word in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Madame Tourguéneff. 

However, the child was not sent away. 
Through a conspiracy of the dependents and 
servants, it was hidden in a distant part of 
the chateau, where its mother, although 
busied night and day about her mistress, 
found means to nourish it in secret. Hap- 
pily, there were no spies in the household, 
and the asylum of the infant was never 
betrayed. 

In this manner, the unfortunate Kammer- 
Sréulein nursed her children privately, with- 
out the knowledge of her terrible mistress. 
Sometimes she carried them into the garden 
in spite of the rain and frost, and suckled 
them in a corner where no one could discover 
her. 

At the birth of the third child, Madame 
Tourguéneff was in Moscow. She had given 
orders that Agatha should rejoin her there 
on her recovery. But the mother’s heart 
bled at the idea of separating from her chil- 
dren. She took the desperate resolution to 
carry them with her, to confess all to her 
mistress, and to implore forgiveness on her 
knees. Madame Gitov thus describes the 
scene that followed her arrival : 

‘“The next morning, when Madame Tour- 
guéneff rang her bell, Agatha entered the 
room. I had never before seen the poor 
woman with an air so resolute. She kissed 
her mistress’ hand, and drew back from the 
bed a few paces. 

‘** Well, how did you stand the journey? 
How are you feeling?’ asked Varvara 
Pétrovna. 

‘‘Agatha, without answering, handed to 
her mistress the list upon which was in- 
scribed all the laces and embroideries made 
by the women at Spasskoé. Madame Tour- 
guéneff examined it, then laid it on the 
table and said : 

‘** Good, you can go now.’ 

‘‘Agatha took a few steps and then 
stopped at the door. 

*** You can go. I will call you.’ 

‘*“*Madame,’ began Agatha. 
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‘‘She had to stop. Her voice trembled. 
She could hardly breathe. 

‘** What do you want ?’ cried her mistress, 
in a tone of irritation. 

‘“* Varvara Pétrovna,’ Agatha exclaimed, 
in a voice of such firmness that it was 
almost rude, ‘I have brought my children 
with me. Youcandowhat you like. I was 
not able to do otherwise.’ 

‘** What children? What are you talking 
about ?” 

‘** Mistress,’ cried Agatha, throwing her- 
self on her knees, ‘for the love of God, 
leave them to me. I will serve you as I 
have ever done. I will be near you night 
and day; but leave me my little children. 
I must feel them with me.’ 

‘** Out of here!’ 

‘““*As you wish. Do with me whatever 
you will; but you yourself are a mother. 
Your children were little once. How can 
children be deprived of their mother? I ask 
only this one favor: do not take my children 
away from me.’ 

‘‘And the unhappy woman dragged her- 
self on her knees to the side of the bed. 
But the invariable answer was: 

‘***Go away ! Go away!’ 

‘The furious cries of Madame Tourguéneff 
re-echoed through the house, becoming every 
moment stronger and stronger. Sheshouted : 

‘**T can do with you what I like. I shall 
exile you to my remotest possessions. As 
for the children, I shall place them in a 
foundling asylum.’ 

‘** Have me sent to Siberia, but I shall not 
give up my children,’ Agatha murmured, 
still on her knees. 

‘‘Madame Tourguéneff rang her bell vio- 
lently, and two waiting women entered. 

‘“*Take her; lead her out; lead her out 
quick |’ she thundered. 

‘‘ The two servants took hold of Agatha’s 
hands ; but she arose, tore herself loose, and 
nothing was to be heard but these words, 
interrupted with sobs: 

‘‘* Even the beasts do not abandon their 
little ones !’ 

‘‘* Not a word more !’ cried Madame Tour- 
guéneff; ‘I shall send you to jail. You 
shall rot in prison !’ 

‘““*Do with me what you will. I would 
rather strangle my children with my own 
hands than abandon them. What would 
become of them without their mother ?’ 


‘** To the jail, to the jail with her! Leave 
the room !’ cried the mistress, with foam on 
her lips. 

‘*Then, seeing the waiting women stand- 
ing motionless, as though turned to stone: 

*** You will not obey me?’ 

‘** Agatha Sémionovna, come,’ said one of 
the young girls. 

‘“‘The unhappy woman made one step 
toward the door, then she turned to her mis- 
tress. On her face, always marked with 
benignity and good nature, an expression of 
anger blazed, and she spoke again in firm 
and vibrating accents : 

‘**My husband and I have ever served 
you faithfully; but from this hour, even 
under the knout, we can never serve you 
more !’”’ 

Then there passed a horrible scene. 
Madame Tourguéneff had a rattle in her 
throat, like one dying of fury. She sprang 
from the bed, seized Agatha by the neck, 
and tried to-tear out her tongue, after which 
she fell into a chair and went into hysterics. 

Well, the doctor administered cherry 
laurel water, and, with the aid of that and 
some orange flower drops, she succeeded in 
calming herself. 


II. 


In 184°, Madame Tourguéneff took a jour- 
ney to St. Petersburg to hinder the marriage 
of her elder son, Nicolas, with Mademoiselle 


Schwartz. The fact was, Nicolas had been 
married at the time several years, and had 
children, but she did not know it. When 
she became aware of the marriage, she per- 
sisted in calling it illegal. She tried in 
every imaginable way to bribe her son to 
desert his wife and children. When she 
could not succeed in this, she withdrew all 
assistance from him, and, in consequence, 
he was compelled to support his family 
during four years by teaching. In 1849 she 
acknowledged the legality of the marriage, 
and requested her son to send her the por- 
traits of his three children. 

On the arrival of the box containing the 
portraits at the chateau, she ordered her 
intendant, Poliakof, to open it. Having 
obeyed, she commanded him to retire. Soon 
there was a tremendous smashing of glass 
heard, interspersed with vehement utter- 
ances of rage. 
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** Agatha !’’ 
severe voice. 

Agatha entered. Madame Tourguéneff 
was standing in the midst of fragments of 
glass, mingled with the remains of the pic- 
tures, torn in shreds and lying on the floor. 

‘*Take these away,’’ she said, ‘‘and do 
not leave a trace of them behind.”’ 

That winter the three children died, and it 
was believed at Spasskoé that the maledic- 
tions of their grandmother had caused their 
death. The bereaved father, in after years, 
reading to Madame Gitov the poem of Victor 
Hugo, called ‘‘ L’Enfant,’’ when he came to 
the strophe : 


called the mistress, in a 


‘* Seigneur, preservez-moi, preservez ceux que j’aime, 
Freres, parents, amis,’’ etc., 

burst into tears and sobbed, ‘‘It was the 

curse of my mother that sent my children to 

the grave !’’ 

Nicolas and his younger brother, Ivan 
Tourguéneff, lived ever on the best of terms. 
Their adopted sister says : 

‘* When I read Jane Eyre, I could not rep- 
resent to myself Nicolas otherwise than 
with the traits of Rochester. The two 
brothers differed sensibly in character. Ivan 
was distinguished by an amiable disposition 
Nicolas, on the 


deprived of all bitterness. 
contrary, was a railer, and, without being 
spiteful, his badinage had a spice of malice 
in it that irritated. 

‘Ivan Tourguéneff’s speech was not flow- 
ing. He lisped a little, and sometimes had 


to pause to choose his expressions. But he 
spoke with warmth. His voice was sweet 
and sympathetic. When he became angry, 
however, its intonations grew sharp and 
almost coarse. Whoever heard him speak 
once will never forget his voice.”’ 

One of the most salient traits of Madame 
Tourguéneff’s character was, as has been 
hinted at before, never to tolerate the slight- 
est appearance of independence in deed or 
thought among those with whom she came 
in contact. She was in the habit of setting 
traps for the members of her household, in 
order either to re-assure herself of their per- 
fect subjection, or with the malicious desire 
to humiliate individuals who might seem to 
her too well satisfied with conditions that 
had been for a time bearable. When the 
mistress was in this humor, it was evident 
in her discourse, in her gestures, and in the 
dangerous fire in her eyes. The servants 


then whispered among themselves, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame cherche chicane’ (madame is seeking a 
quarrel), and lay low. 

On a certain occasion, her majordomo, 
Simeon Lobolef, to his everlasting misfor- 
tune, fell into the gwet-d-pens. He was a 
high-strung fellow, very handsome, at the 
time about thirty years old, well educated, 
and possessed of much self-esteem. This is 
the way it happened : 

‘*Simeon’s customary position was behind 
Madame Tourguéneff’s chair at the table. 
She always had before her a small carafe of 
water, which was called ‘/’eau de madame.’ 

** When Madame Tourguéneff said, ‘water,’ 
it was his duty to pour her some from the 
carafe. Latterly, when he performed this 
function, she was in the habit of declaring 
the water too cold or too warm, or dirty, or 
that it smelled badly. Simeon used to take 
the carafe, go out and return with other 
water, and madame would drink it then 
without complaint. Several days passed 
thus. Finally, she resolved to give her vic- 
tim the finishing blow. At dinner, after 
having carried the water to her lips, she 
pushed the glass from her, and, turning to 
the majordomo, said : 

‘** What is this ?’ 

‘* Simeon made no answer. 

‘** What is this, I ask you?’ 

‘*Simeon remained silent. 

‘**Shall I never have good water?’ she 
cried, and the full glass flew in the face of 
the majordomo. 

‘*He turned pale, took the carafe from the 
table, and left the hall. He returned some 
minutes after and poured water into another 
glass. 

‘““«There, this zs water, said Madame 
Tourguéneff, and drank a half glassful. 
Then Simeon, his face ghastly pale, his lips 
trembling, stepped forward a few paces, 
placed himself before the zcones or images of 
the tutelary saints of the family, and, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, said: 

‘**T swear before this holy image that I 
have not changed the water. That which 
madame has just drunk is the same as the 
other.’ 

‘‘After having spoken these words, he 
turned to the mistress of the house and 
looked her in the eyes. 

‘For a few moments, a terrible silence 
reigned in the hall. Suddenly, Madame 
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Tourguéneff arose with a bound, and, point- 
ing to the door, cried to Simeon : 

‘** Leave the room !’’’ 

Then she retired without finishing her 
repast, and shut herself up the entire day in 
her chamber. 

The next day, the unfortunate Simeon 
might be seen with a cross on his back and 
a broom in his hand, sweeping the court- 
yard, a pitiable object. The elegant dress 
coat was exchanged for a dingy blouse of 
gray cloth. He filled this degrading post 
during four years, at the expiration of which 
time the ‘‘ master of moumon,”’ a gigantic 
deaf mute, took his place. 

Those conversant with the novels of Ivan 
Tourguéneff will recall this character and 
the tragic story of his dog. 

It was about this time that Ivan tried in 
vain to persuade his mother to enfranchise 
her physician, Parphyre Kartuchef, a man 
of great learning, who had taken his degree 
of doctor of medicine at the university of 
Berlin. He had accompanied his master as 


valet, or rather attendant, in his travels, 
and it was during their sojourn in Germany 
that the young serf, whose relations with 
Tourguéneff were of the most cordial nature, 
took advantage of the opportunities offered 


him to pursue his studies. Parphyre, 
although a much sought-after practitioner, 
remained in bondage until the death of his 
mistress. When Madame Gitov, then a 
young girl, was sick of typhoid fever, the 
doctor, since he refused a consultation in 
the case, was told he must cure his patient 
or go to Siberia. Fortunately for him, his 
patient recovered. 

On the 28th of October, 1845, Madame 
Tourguéneff had recourse to a singular ruse, 
in order to find out whether those that sur- 
rounded her loved and respected her sin- 
cerely. This was the anniversary of Ivan’s 
birth, and it was the custom to celebrate it, 
as well as the birthdays of the other chil- 
dren, with the greatest pomp and ceremony. 
The chatelaine took her place at the head of 
a table, which was profusely covered with all 
kinds of good things, such as pastries, roast 
geese, sucking pigs, etc., not forgetting 
mighty jorums of the most potent eau de 
ce. All the servants, in their respective 
ranks, defiled before her, each in turn kiss- 
ing herhand. Then each received a tumbler 
of brandy, and saluted the mistress of the 


mansion again before emptying it. All of 
a sudden, the house rang with the cry: 

‘Madame is feeling badly. Madame is 
dying! The priest, bring the priest for 
madame !’’ 

Madame Gitov thus describes the scene : 

‘*The priest was sent for. Madame Tour- 
guéneff asked for him with a dying voice. 
She confessed, but when the priest wished to 
administer the holy sacrament, she said she 
desired first to give me her blessing and to 
say good-bye to all the servants ; and in the 
same moribund voice, she requested that the 
portrait of her son Ivan be placed before her. 

“** Adieu, Jean! Adieu, Nicolas! Adieu, 
my children!’ she repeated in expiring 
accents. 

‘“When mamma demanded the image of 
our Lady of Vladimir, and gave me her 
blessing, I had a nervous attack, and it was 
necessary to lead me from the chamber. 

‘*Parphyre stood at the foot’ of the bed, 
with his infallible drops, and kept repeating, 
in a soothing voice: ‘ Calmez-vous, madame!’ 
Agatha was at her pillow, and fanned her 
with a napkin moistened with vinegar. 
Madame Tourguéneff ordered that her forty 
domestics and all the men employed in the 
house, from the intendant to the treasurer, 
should come to make her their adieux, for 
she felt that she was going to die. When 
she was told that they were all waiting in 
the ante-chamber, she commanded to have 
them pass before her one by one. 

‘‘Madame Tourguéneff was extended on 
her bed, her eyes half closed and her left 
hand hanging over the side. Each servant, 
on entering the chamber, saluted his mis- 
tress, bowing to the ground, then kissed her 
hand, and retired to make place for the 
others. When it came to the last, Madame 
Tourguéneff demanded : 

mie 

‘** All, madame,’ answered Poliakof, who, 
in his quality of majordomo, remained near 
the bed in order to see that the march past 
was accomplished in good order. 

““* Ah! ah!’ she moaned plaintively. 

‘*T was sobbing all the time. 

‘“**Enough of crying,’ she said, laying 
her hand on my head. ‘God is merciful. 
Perhaps he will let me live a while yet. I 
feel better.’ 

‘** Then she called : 

‘** Agatha ! a cup of tea.’ 
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‘‘ Madame Tourguéneff, after having drunk 
two cups of tea, sent word to the priest who 
was waiting in the salon to administer the 
extreme unction, that he could go home. 
An hour passed in this way. 

‘** Poliakof!’ cried the shrill voice of 


Madame Tourguéneff, with that peculiar 

accent that ever presaged a storm. 
‘*Poliakof ran at the call to his mistress. 
‘** Take a sheet of paper and write: 


“ORDER. 

“I order that to-morrow the disobedient servants, 
Nicolas Jakouerf, Ivan Petrof, and Egar Kondratief, 
sweep the court before my windows.” 

These were the names of the servants that 
had not taken part in the ‘‘ march past.”’ 

They were drunk, and she herself had 
made them drunk in plying them with 
brandy in honor of her favorite son. 

‘“‘Ah, good-for-nothings! drunken brutes!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘They were content with their 
mistress’ death! Hounds! Their mistress 
was in the last agony, and they were feast- 
ing !’’ 

The next morning, as many of the culpa- 
ble domestics as belonged to the higher rank 
were in the court-yard, dressed in gray caf- 
tans, with crosses on their backs and brooms 
in their hands, sweeping the garden, under 
the windows of ‘‘ maman.”’ 

Madame Tourguéneff seemed to have in- 
herited, with the fierce selfishness of the 
Loutovinofs, considerable of the grim humor 
of her grandmother of that name, who, 
when dying, paid the priest with her own 
hand after he had administered the last sac- 
raments of the church. The story is told in 
Ivan Tourguéneff’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Sports- 
man.”’ 


III. 


WE come, in the closing chapter of this 
sketch, to speak more particularly of the 
second and favorite son of Madame Tour- 
guéneff, Ivan, the famous romance writer, 
and of his relations with his mother. 

In 1841 he returned from abroad, and pre- 
sented to her his novel ‘‘ Paratcha,’’ the first 
fruits of his genius. She disdained to open 
the covers, and felt deeply the humiliation 
of Ivan’s literary pursuits. At that time 
he was twenty-three years old, and aspired 
to the career of a poet. When he used to 
speak dejectedly of his poetic talents, and 


say that he despaired of ever being able to 
rival the productions of Pouschkine or Jou- 
kovski, she would answer tauntingly : 

‘“Do you know what it is to be a writer? 
I will tell you. It is to be onethat scratches 
paper for money. A noble ought to serve 
the Czar and make a name in the army, and 
not in scratching paper. And who reads 
Russian books? Take my advice, Jean: 
Enter the army and you will rise. And then 
you must get married.’’ 

‘‘T marry?’’ Ivan would answer, laugh- 
ing. ‘*The church of Spasskoé shall dance 
the /epaka (a popular Russian dance) on its 
two crosses before I get married.’ 

Ivan Tourguéneff in after years, long after 
his mother’s death, proved to the world that 
he could serve the Czar and the Russian 
nation in a more effectual and puissant 
way than the exasperating old lady ever 
dreamed of. 

His ‘‘ Récits d’un Chasseur,’’ a book that 
was as powerful for good in the same direc- 
tion in Russia as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ in 
America, was the lever that first shook the 
keystone of the arch supporting the iron 
system of slavery of his native land. In 
fact, it was he who indirectly gave freedom 
to the oppressed millions of his countrymen; 
for Alexander II. confessed it was the peru- 
sal of this work that first impressed his 
mind with the idea of serf emancipation, 
the great and crowning glory of his life. 
This was during the reign of his father 
Nicholas ; the new creations of the gifted 
writer appearing afterwards but strength- 
ened the impression. Their simple and 
strong narration, the purity and sincerity of 
their sentiment, the pictures that they drew 
of unspeakable suffering and colossal wrong 
endured and perpetrated under the semblance 
of patriarchal guardianship and enlightened 
culture, portrayed in the episodes of Agatha 
and Poliakof, Samolef, Kartachief, in 
‘‘Moumon,”’ and a thousand others, served 
to prepare the minds of the ruling classes to 
accept, without the protest of a revolution, 
the great reform when it came. 

Madame Tourguéneff loved her son, but 
despised him as a poor-spirited weakling, 
‘‘a thing of no bowels,’’ a degenerate de- 
scendant of the haughty and all-powerful 
Loutovinofs, who stooped to direct the pen, 
instead of the knout. Over and above his 
degradation of authorship, she had another 
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grievance against him when he confided to 
her that the critics had spoken of his works. 

‘““How?’’ she cried. ‘‘ You, a noble, a 
Tourguéneff ; they dare to criticise you ?’’ 

‘‘But, madame,’’ he answered, ‘‘if they 
criticise me, it proves that I have not passed 
unnoticed ; that I am not a nullity that no 
one speaks of,.’’ 

‘‘But how do they notice you—to find 
fault with you? They treat you like an 
imbecile, and you are satisfied? Ah! what 
good was it to have teachers and professors ? 
One of my sons deserts me for a woman and 
the other to become an author !’’ 

She conjured him to marry, to give up 
writing, to enter the army like all the other 
nobles. 

These moments were the most unhappy of 
the unfortunate novelist’s life. His mother 
in these interviews was accustomed to bring 
up in aid of her arguments mighty reserves 
of tears and sobs, flanked by terrible explo- 
sions of hysterical ordnance. He could only 
bow his head and be silent, not knowing 
how to respond to her reproaches. 

He entered frequently into discussions 
with his mother in regard to her victims, 
always pleading their cause. 

“IT do not know what you mean!’’ she 
would say. ‘‘I can’t understand you. My 
people have a hard life? What more do 
they want? Are they not well fed, dressed, 
and shod? And I even give them wages ! 
Are there many masters that give their ser- 
vants wages, say ?”’ 

‘I do not pretend to say that they are 
badly dressed, or that they suffer from hun- 
ger,’’ Ivan would answer; ‘‘ but they trem- 
ble before you.”’ 

‘Well, is not that as it should be ?’’ 

‘Just think a moment what the life of a 
man is that must tremble all the time before 
some one; all his life to know nothing but 
terror! Their grandfathers, their fathers 
feared you, they themselves tremble before 
you, and their children will tremble, too.’’ 

‘‘ But what terror? Whatdo you mean ?”’’ 
demands Madame Tourguéneff, in a sharp 
voice, 


‘The terror of never being master of one’s 
own existence, even for an hour; to be to- 


day here, to-morrow five hundred miles 
away, if you are pleased to exile him. It is 
not living !”’ 

‘I do not understand you !’’ 


‘‘Listen, mother! Are you not free at 
this minute to exile any one of your serfs, 
no matter who ?”’ 

‘* Of course, if I wish.”’ 

“Well! Do you not understand now 
what I complain of? In your eyes, a serf is 
not a man, but a thing.’’ 

‘“‘Then you wish me to give them their 
liberty ?’’ 

‘*No, I do not expect that yet; the time 
has not yet come.”” _~ 

‘* And it will never come !’’ 

‘Yes, it will come without fail !’’ cries 
Tourguéneff in a rage and in acute accents, 
rising and walking up and down the room. 

Discussions of this kind were of every- 
day occurrence, and always left Ivan Tour- 
guéneff terribly depressed, with an expres- 
sion of deep sadness on his face. 

It was at this epoch that the cholera made 
its appearance at Spasskoé. The people 
died like flies; but Madame Tourguéneff 
was not in the slightest degree intimidated. 
She seemed to think that her exalted estate 
was a safeguard against the accidents and 
calamities of ordinary humanity. But, in 
order to preserve the dienséances of the 
orthodox church, of which she was an un- 
compromising member, she thought it well 
to confess and receive the holy sacrament. 
Accordingly, she sent for the priest. 

The reverend father, followed by the entire 
household, entered the superb oratory, bear- 
ing the holy sacrament, which he placed on 
the table before the chatelaine. 

‘* Now, madame, we are going to confess 
you,”’ he said. 

‘Confess me, then, little father,’’ she 
answered, making the sign of the cross. 

‘* Retire, all of you,’’ said the priest to the 
assembled household. 

‘* Remain, every one of you !’’ commanded 
Madame Tourguéneff in a firm voice. 

There was a moment of confusion. 
assistants were doubtful whom to obey. 

‘‘Remain where you are, all of you!’’ 
commanded Madame Tourguéneff again. 

‘* According to the rules of the church, 
confession must be made in presence of the 
priest only,’’ observed his reverence gently. 

‘*And I—I wish to confess myself before 
all the world,’’ said the chAatelaine. 

‘But it is forbidden,’’ insisted the priest. 

‘‘And, I tell you, it is permitted,’’ cried 
Madame Tourguéneff still more strongly, 


The 
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and she took from the priest the book he 
held in his hand. Then the haughty peni- 
tent read in a loud voice the usual prayer, 
and when she had finished she turned to her 
servants, and, after having bowed twice in 
three different directions, she said to them: 
‘*Pardon me!’’ She then turned to the 
priest and added: ‘‘ Now administer to me 
the holy sacrament.”’ 

This was near the beginning of the end. 
Nicolas and Ivan Tourguéneff found them- 
selves much pressed for money. Nicolas, 
who had a family, was absolutely in need of 
the necessaries of life ; for his mother, who 
had given him a house, refused him any 
further assistance. The novelist, although 
his fame was not yet established, received a 
small income from his books; but he was 
grieved to the heart in witnessing the priva- 
tions of his brother’s family, while their 
mother delighted in the display of her enor- 
mous wealth and squandered immense sums 
yearly in the gratification of her caprices. 

They both made earnest efforts to persuade 
Madame Tourguéneff to bestow on each of 
them a small property, which would be 
sufficient for their modest necessities. She 
pretended to accede to their demands, and 
drew up certain papers in their favor, which 
she refused to legalize. This made it appar- 


ent that she was simply playing a farce, and 
rendered the sting of her heartless behavior 
toward them the more poignant. 

She parted with her sons in bitter anger. 
When Ivan Tourguéneff, afterward hearing 
that his mother was dying of dropsy, sought 
repeatedly a reconciliation, she refused to see 
him. A short time before her death, he 
made a final attempt to gain an interview 
with her whom, in spite of all her cruel 
treatment, he tenderly loved. 

When Agatha, now a matron well ad- 
vanced in years, announced her young mas- 
ter, Madame Tourguéneff, seizing his por- 
trait from the wall where it was hanging, 
dashed it on the floor. ‘‘ Tell him to leave 
the house !’’ she shrieked. 

She died a few months ‘afterwards in 
Moscow, and never saw her younger son, her 
Benjamin, as she used to call him, again. 

Ivan Tourguéneff, as is well known, died 
at Bougival near Paris in 1883 at the age 
of sixty-five. He left a name, as a writer 
and philanthropist, second to none of his 
nation. His fame it was that piqued the 
world’s curiosity so far as to make it worth 
while to write, or rather reproduce, this im- 
perfect sketch of some of the more striking 
incidents in the life of his mother, Madame 
Tourguéneff. 


INVOCATION. 


By JOEL BENTON. 


ZEPHYR, on thy summer path, 
Touched with odors rare and sweet, 
Over meadows cool and rath 
Borne along on honeyed feet, 
Tell, O tell me, I implore, 
Where has strayed my Elsinore. 


Lovely as the lily’s bell 
Is the one whom I adore, 
Rosier than words can tell, 
Fair and faultless Elsinore. 
Pretty bird that flecks the sky, 
Have you seen her passing by? 


You should know her by her grace, 
Nothing ill comes near to her ; 

Sunshine beams upon her face ; 
She is love’s interpreter. 

When my paragon you see, 

Sing your sweetest notes to me. 


Fleecy cloud that in the blue 
Smilest over toil and care, 

Is my loved one known to you 
From your airy thoroughfare? 

Your fond eyrie is so wide, 

Seek her, send her to my side. 


Long I wait ; she does not come ; 
Hope is weary, joy is vain. 

Must my life’s long martyrdom 
For her coming end in vain? 


But no other I adore 


Than fair and faultless Elsinore ! 





Z 
f. 
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THE DWELLINGS OF ANTS. 


HOW ANTS LIVE. 


By ERNEST VOGES. 


" BY their deeds ye shall know them.”’ 


So says holy writ. And it says truly. 
The nature of the task betrays the talent, 
knowledge, and power that exist in the 
work. Ability and intelligence manifest 
themselves in the performance. Thus it is 
in the life of men, and not otherwise in the 
life of animals. 

What the ants in their deeds and under- 
takings accomplish has been, from time im- 
memorial down to the present, the subject of 
the most zealous observation. The sages of 


the cultured races of antiquity, the natural 
philosophers of every age, relate their doings. 
Like heroes, peoples, and states, the nation 
of emmets found also its eulogists. Solo- 
mon, the wise man of the Old Testament, 
as well as Heroditus, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, 
Plautus, Horace, Virgil, Pliny, and Plutarch 
praised the ants for their high intelligence, 
their industry so worthy of imitation, and 
their careful circumspection. 

The knowledge of the ancients in this 
direction, however, was lost in the Middle 
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ARBOREAL ANTS, 


Ages. The following centuries first enriched 
our minds with a scientific understanding of 
the life and habits of ants, when such men 
as Swammerdam, Leuvenhoeck, De Geer, 
and Bonnet took uptheir study. In more 
recent times, in the same field, the names of 
Heer, Lespés, Lubbock, Huber, Forel, Mog- 
gridge, Bates, Wallace, and McCook are 
especially to be mentioned. 

The observations on the life of ants are 
numerous, but of unequal value. What we 
read is not always the result of sober 
inquiry, but is very often the inspira- 
tion of pleasing fancy that represents 
the actions of ants under such mo- 
tives, impulses, and feelings as would 
actuate men under similar circum- 
stances. 

Without going into such anthropomorphic 
characteristics, we have, nevertheless, to do 
with the most intelligent of all articulate 
animals. It is true, one would not think it 
from their appearance. The insignificant 
body, so tiny that it might be blown away 
with a puff of the breath, is distinguished 


neither through form nor col- 
or. It, as well as its appen- 
dages, is articulated. We 
separate it into three parts: 
head, breast, and body. The 
head has three pairs of mouth- 
apparatus. Besides, it is the 
bearer of most notable organs 
of sense. Eyes and feelers 
have their place in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the brain- 
center. The breast consists 
of three rings: the fore, mid- 
dle, and hinder-most. Each 
breast-ring carries a pair of 
legs, and when wings are 
present, the middle and last 
have eachapair. Thearticu- 
lated body is without appen- 
dages. It is, however, in the 
case of certain species of ants, 
armed with a sting. 

Of all the external organs, 
the upper jaw and the feelers 
are of the most importance. 
The jaws serve the animal as 
a tool adapted to the most 
multifarious labors. It uses 
them for biting, nipping, and 
tearing ; for sawing, cutting, 

and filing ; for smoothing, digging, and har- 
rowing ; it binds, fastens, and loosens with 
them ; it understands how to employ them 
as trowels or shovels, as hands for carrying, 
as mattocks, or as the most formidable 
weapons in battle. Without these universal 
instruments, the ant is powerless, a play- 
thing of fortune, like a rudderless and 
sailless ship on a stormy sea. 

The feelers appear to be just as indispen- 
sable. Whoever observes the lively play of 
the latter across each other, when two ants 


EGGS, LARVZ, AND YOUNG ANT. 


happen to meet, will quickly come to the 
conclusion that they must be important 
organs of sense or communication. The 
feelers also, in all probability, serve several 
functions, and are more especially organs of 
touch in the widest acceptance of the word’s 
meaning. As the blind man relies on his 
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sense of touch, so does the 
ant when the eye is not suf- 
ficient. Therefore, the feel- 
ers are to be considered as 
organs of communication. 
For it is to be taken for granted 
that animals like the ants 
that possess a complicated 
system of polity, with exten- 
sive and widely differing 
spheres of labor, must have 
some method of inter-com- 





munication. But the seat, 
extent, and nature of this 
method is unknown. 

From the various actions of these insects, 
we are only led to conclude that, by means 
of their feelers, they apparently come to an 
understanding about this or that weighty 
occurrence, that they give information with 
directness in regard to interesting discov- 
eries, that they fetch one another when 
assistance is needed in any undertaking, 
just as in their ordinary labors. 

If ants are disturbed while resting near 
the edge of their nest, they will immedi- 


ERECTION OF A COVERED WAY. 


ately hasten into the inside of their dwell- 
ing and there will take place an instanta- 
neous commotion in the entire state. Or, if 
some one lays a piece of sugar where a 
single ant finds it, he will drag at it for a 
time. Soon, however, he will run away and 
return with companions to help him, if he 
has found the sweet burden too heavy. Nay, 
Forel has observed even how a signal given 
to columns of ants engaged in battle caused 


ANTS MAKING THEIR TOILET. 


immediately a tactical change in the manner 
of carrying on the combat. Sometimes, 
however, the insects will not obey the direc- 
tions of their commander. In such a case, 
the latter discontinues all further persua- 
sions and catches up, as-André relates, in 
the manner of a cat his stupid companion 
and carries him bodily to the place of desti- 
nation. If the journey is ended, then the 
carrier and the one carried return home and 
bring new assistants in the same way until 
sufficient force for the work, 
whatever it may be, is on the 
spot. 

But not merely as organs of 
touch and communication are 
the antennz said to be used. 
It is claimed that they are em- 
ployed also as organs of smell 
and hearing. That antssmell, 
observation as well as experi- 
ment teaches. But if they 
have a nose, we do not know it. 
It is supposed to exist in the 
peculiar nerve terminations of 
the membrane covering the 
feelers. Forel distinguishes 
five such organs. 

With ants, the sense of sight 
does not appear to be remark- 

ably developed. Indeed, this seems strange 
enough, when one considers that they have 
control over two large eyes supplied with 
thousands of facets and three simple eyes 
with pupils. We are acquainted, besides, 
with eyeless ants, which are, therefore, com- 
pelled to depend entirely for this sense on 
their organs of touch and smell. Despite 
their weak sight, these insects are able to 
discriminate between different colors. As 
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Lubbock, who has made interesting experi- 
ments in this connection, relates, the ants 
have a different way from ours of recog- 
nizing the difference of colors. As soon 
as bright light falls into their covered 
nests, they flee into the dark with the 
larvee and chrysales. Lubbock took glass 
tablets of various colors, and it was seen 
that they af- 
fected the insects 
unequally. The 
violet glasses, 
which to our 
sight are almost 
opaque, worked 
like brilliant 
light. The rays 
of ultra violet 
had nearly the 
same effect. And 
these to us are 
entirely imper- 
ceptible. Onthe 
other hand, the 
little insects fan- 
cied themselves 
in darkness un- 
der yellow and 
green glasses, 
which would ap- 
pear to us lum- 
They 
dark to 


inous. 
were 
them. 
The sense of 
hearing in ants 
is not surely 
proven. Here ex- 
periments give 
negative results. 
Only since the 
ants are sensible 
of light - vibra- 
tions, which are 
inaccessible to 
us, itis possible, 
also, that they 
feel sound waves to which our ears are closed. 
Some naturalists place the ears of the ants in 
the multitudinously gifted antenne. Others 
seek them in the legs. In the latter are 
found peculiar, pointed nerve terminations, 
which might be able to render perceptible 
the sound-waves, with the assistance of 
the wide air tubes running through the 


PERIODICAL DWELLINGS OF THE TAPINONA. 


tibia, as sound conductor and tympanum. 
With regard to the power of taste of ants, 
there have been to my knowledge no experi- 
mental observations. Yet everybody knows 
that they are sweet-toothed little fellows. 
The seat of the organ of taste is to be sought 
where it properly belongs, in the mouth. 
As in the case of other insects, a protuber- 
ance rich in 
nerves that ex- 
i) tends from the 
|) under lip to the 
gullet may be 
} considered the 
tongue. 
As a matter of 
| course, the divi- 
| sion of the or- 
 gans of sense 
and their dis- 
semination over 
. the body must 
appear peculiar. 
The creatures 
hear with their 
legs and smell 
and feel with 
their antenne. 
But since they 
possess not 
merely in the 
head a central 
organ, but in the 
ganglia of the 
spinal cord as 
well, which ex- 
tends through 
the length of the 
body like sever- 
al nerve-centers, 
capable of devel- 
oping sensory 
impressions into 
consciousness 
and intelligent 
solution, the dis- 
tribution does 
not seem, after all, to be so remarkable. 
On the subtlety of the ant’s organs of 
sense depends their conscious existence. 
The many-sided activities of these animals 
are bound up in their development. They 
are the veritable pillars of the state, which 
is composed, as is well known, of males, 
females, and female workers. The males, 
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which, for a time, like the fe- 
males, have wings, live only a 
single season and die soon after 
the swarming time. The fe- 
males, or queens, provide for 
the augmentation of the state, 
the workers, or undeveloped 
females, have charge of its sus- 
tenance and defence. In the 
latter case, they are distin- 
guished from their companions 
as soldiers, possessing a 
stronger development of the 
head and jaws. 

The more especial duty of 
caring for the young is imposed 
on the workers. They have the 
eggs that the queen lays to care 
for and they fondle and nurse 
the larvee andchrysales. Then 
we see the little midwives, like 
anxious mothers, creep about 
with the young broods, how 
they sun the eggs when they 
need warmth, guarding them 
from too much light and from 
dampness, how they feed the 
larve and bring their obstetri- 
cal skill to the aid of chrysales 
piled up in heaps, assorting the 
eggs in tiers, according to their 
age. 

In this and other house- 
wifely duties, it is their per- 
ceptive sense that guides them. 

To this their wonderful sense 

of gaining information is to be 

attributed; and, naturally, 

memory is a factor in the same 

also. But itis not easy to say always whether 
the sense of sight or smell be their guide. 
That depends on their dissimilar accomplish- 
ments. The experiments that Fabre made 
with the ants of the Amazon with regard to 
their re-finding a path over which they had 
traveled once, resulted in proving that they 
were not led by their sense of smell. 

He poured water on the way that they 
had passed, and, as the little travelers came 
back, they stood irresolute before the rivulet. 
At last the boldest among them ventured 
into the water, making use of small pieces 
of wood and leaves as bridges and rafts. 
Thus they reached the other side, in spite of 
the fact that their former track was washed 


INSIDE OF AN ANTS’ NEST. 


away, and continued their journey to their 
native haunts. They traced the path just as 
unerringly when Fabre spread over it the 
leaves of the curled mint. Without paying 
any special attention to it, they crawled over 
the obstruction and gained their nest along 
the customary track. 

On the other hand, the experiments of Sir 
John Lubbock go to show that ants find 
their way through the sense of smell. The 
English naturalist connected a little board, 
by means of a paper bridge, with the nest. 
On the outside edge of the board, opposite 
the bridge, he dropped some honey. The 
way between these two points was enclosed 
by little bits of wood set in rows. If now 
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the ants wished to reach the delicacy, they 
had to go from the bridge between the two 
wooden walls, and their path would be 
apparent to the eye. A mistake would be 
out of the question. 


And what did the ants do? After they 











LUBBOCK’S EXPERIMENT. 


had sufficiently accustomed themselves to 
the enclosed path, Lubbock shoved the board 
aside, and with it their former spoor. To 
the eye, however, the way remained the 
same. Ants that came from the bridge need 
only pursue their course straight before them 
in order to reach the honey. But, 
as they arrived at the corner of 
the enclosure, the insects appeared 
startled and went snuffling around 
the place ; and, instead of follow- 
ing the direct road, as before, they 
turned aside, following the dis- 
placed track, at the termination 
of which, of course, the deposit of 
honey was wanting. This seemed 
to surprise them very much. Here, 
therefore, it was the smell that 
guided the ants. 
These experiments are in con- 
tradiction to the observations of 
Fabre. They are explained only 
through the unequal development 
of the organs of smell and sight 
among the different species of ants 


company, he is put to death, while they 

receive into their midst their own country- 

men, even if they have been absent for 

many months. Nay, even the young ones 

from eggs taken out of a nest and brought 

up by strange workers are recognized by the 
members of their ancestral 
nest, while the young in 
the nest of their foster 
parents are killed as soon 
as hatched. 

How is it possible that 
the ants recognize those 
young ones as belonging 
to their own family when 
they have not been reared 
in their midst? André 
concludes that the smell 
is the sign of recognition. 
He is of the opinion that 
the insects possess a special 
and unrecognized sense, 
by means of which they 

know the members of their own society 
of whatever age. We do not see, notwith- 
standing, why the smell may not serve as 
countersign. Every clan may have its own 
specific smell. The eggs may receive from 
their parents this specific smell as a hered- 








with which both naturalists ex- 
perimented. They are also able to 
recognize the members of other ant fam- 
ilies by the smell. Like the bees, they do 
not suffer among them those belonging to 
other states; not even individuals of their 


own species. If a stranger gets into their 


COMBAT BETWEEN ANTS. 


itary characteristic on their road to life; and 
it may be just this that renders the offspring 
recognizable, whether reared within or with- 
out the parental nest. 

Furthermore, this smell is so character- 
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istic that other smells cannot 
overcome it. Thus, Lubbock 
had alcoholized some ants, so 
that they stumbled and stag- 
gered about, no longer masters 
of their own movements. As 
he then placed them in the 
nest, the inhabitants appeared 
at first very much astonished 
at the freaks of their whimsical 
companions. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the intoxicated individ- 
uals were brought, with a care 
that is not always observed 
among members of the human 
family, to special apartments 
where they could sleep off their 
drunken fit. It fared worse 
with them when they were set 
down in a strange nest. They 
were thrown out, like objects 
of disgust. 
McCook made similar experi- 
ments. He brought two hostile 
parties of ants (¢etramorium cespitum) against 
each other. While they were engaged in most 
furious combat, the observer placed a little 
pad steeped in eau de cologne between the 
fighters; and astonishing was the change 


CLOSING THE ENTRANCE. 


tion to the peace-giving fluid, but went 

on with the battle as before. With regard 

to this circumstance, André remarks, prob- 

ably with truth, that the little /etvamoria 

were stupefied with the cologne water, while 
the larger camponoti remained 
sober. In this way the dis- 
similar results are explained. 
The truce was nothing more 
than relaxation; the fraterni- 
zation, than the giddiness of 
intoxication. 

But what good are sharpness 
of perception and power of 
memory? What is the use of 
sober reflection and energetic 
volition, where the heart is 
wanting? It is in the Biblical 
sense a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. Well, the ant 
has a heart, too. I do not 
mean merely an anatomical 
heart, but a heart that is re- 








AN ANT CEMETERY. 


that now took place. The cologne water 
acted like a flag of truce. A cessation of 
hostilities suddenly occurred and general 
fraternization. As he, however, repeated 
the same experiment with camponoti Penn- 
sylvanici, the combatants paid no atten- 


flected in feeling, sensibility, 
kindliness, sympathy, pity, 
and self-sacrifice. So certain ones fancy. 
Others are of the opinion that ants, like 
men, have their good and bad moments; 
that among them are to be found compas- 
sionate hearts and selfish and unfeeling 
natures, A third party will know nothing 
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of this. Well, the truth of the matter, 
probably, as is generally the case, lies be- 
tween. 

Can a mother nurse and bring up more 
carefully than do the ants their little ones? 
In human society, we call it the anxious 
self-sacrifice of maternal love. What is it, 
then, among animals? The same feeling, 
and nothing else. And numerous are the 
observations from which there can be only 
one deduction, viz.: that the ants manifest 
sympathy, as well as pity and self-sacrifice. 
Their actions, at least, lead to this conclu- 
sion ; otherwise, they are incomprehensible. 
The fact, nevertheless, remaius to be con- 
sidered that, in all cases, we are prone to 
attribute to animals our own sensations. 

In this connection, certain observations of 
Lubbock’s are in the highest degree instruc- 
tive. He found in an ant’s nest an insect 
that came into the world without antenne, 
and that apparently never left its dwelling. 
Finally, he saw the cripple one day wander- 
ing aimlessly around outside of the nest. 
But the indiscreet creature, which did not seem 
to know its way, soon came in contact with 
some strange ants, in consequence of which 
it received an injury and remained motion- 
less on the place. Some time afterwards, a 
female member of the same family passed 
that way. She examined her injured com- 
patriot, and then dragged it away to the 
nest. 

Ebrard has even observed that ants 
whose limbs and feelers had been mutilated 
were licked and fondled by their fellows and 
carried into separate rooms, where special 
care was taken of them. André threw a 
beetle into the nest of the formica rufa. 
Hardly had the busy ants become aware of 
the presence of the disturber, when they fell 
upon him. After a desperate defense, the 
beetle made its escape from the furious 
insects, leaving behind it on the battle field 
many of them wounded. To these the 
greatest sympathy was shown by their com- 
rades, who zealously cared for them. At 
last, one of the assistants took up a wounded 
companion and bore it to the nest. This 
example was followed by the others, so that 
André saw four carried from the battle-field 
inthis manner. It might have been termed 
a complete ambulance service. 

These noble qualities, so praiseworthy in 
men and animals, however, lose much of 


the nimbus that adorns them as soon as we 
inquire into the origin and the history of 
their development. ‘Then they are not at all 
as disinterested as they seem. Their begin- 
nings are found spread throughout the 
entire animal kingdom. Their highest 
grade of cultivation is reached in animal 
societies. We see in them social virtues 
that are indispensable for the maintenance 
of society and the species. Indeed, the ex- 
istence of social communities and of the 
species depends upon reciprocal support and 
assistance; not to the good heart once attrib- 
uted to them should these qualities be con- 
sidered due, but to the natural laws of 
necessity. 

Still more undoubted than the indications 
of good-heartedness are the expressions of 
the intelligence of these insects. Miss Treat 
and M. André related interesting examples 
of this nature recently. A large earth- 
worm, so says the American observer, com- 
mitted the indiscretion of peeping out of his 
dwelling in the neighborhood of a nest of 
ants. In an instant, he was seized by the 
six-legged amazons. However, their efforts 
to drag the worm out of his hole were futile. 
When they perceived the uselessness of their 
exertions, they changed theirtactics. While 
a number of them, clinging to the worm, 
held on with all their might, the others dug 
their victim out of the ground. Neverthe- 
less, after seven hours of the most strenuous 
exertion, they were still far from a success- 
ful issue, when Miss Treat came to the 
assistance of the tireless workers, and drew 
the worm out. 

The question was now how to dispose of 
the monster. For this purpose, some of 
them pushed on both sides of the worm; 
others supported the middle of the body, 
and then the procession set itself in motion. 
An advance guard kept the road free, and 
threw to one side the little sticks that the 
observer had putin the way. After frequent 
pauses for rest, the caravan arrived at the 
nest at last. But here again was a hin- 
drance. A dense forest of grass hemmed in 
the ponderous burden. The insects, though, 
were masters, or rather mistresses, of the 
situation. They cut the worm in two 
halves, and, after many hardships, they dis- 
appeared with the lighter loads in the en- 
trances of the ant-hill, amid the enthusiastic 
rejoicing of the entire populace. 
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The procedure of the formica sanguinea, 
according to Fabre, displayed equal delib- 
eration in the transportation of a caterpillar. 
After the victim of the combined attacks of 
the ants succumbed, they exerted themselves 
to convey the unwieldy booty up a steep 
way, at the top of which was their nest. 
But all their efforts were in vain. The cat- 
erpillar rolled down the bank every time, 
carrying with it the ants that clung to its 
body. The most of them were discouraged 
and gave up the job. A few individuals 
only busied themselves with the cadaver. 
But now the observer, to his great astonish- 
ment, sees how on the spot where the caterpil- 
lar lay, the ground opens and out of the lit- 
tle aperture an ant creeps forth followed by 
others. In a short time, the tunnel which 
the ingenious insects have excavated from 
the inside of their nest to the cadaver, is 
sufficiently spacious to receive it. 

The same sagacity and the same judicious 
procedure, combined with wonderful artistic 
skill are observed in the building of their 
habitations. ‘The nature and style of their 
dwellings always vary according to the rela- 
tive conditions to which they must accom- 
modate themselves. The material consists 
of earth, wood, and leaves. Corresponding 
to the material, the internal arrangements— 
the store-rooms, galleries, corridors, and 
doors—differ also. They show great skill, 
especially in the erection of domes, mosaic- 
like roofs, and covered ways, as well as in 
the closing of entrances. 

In spite of the multifarious duties and 
tasks that are imposed on these tiny burgh- 
ers, they still find time to clean and adorn 
their worthy little persons. No spot, no 
atom of dust or anything else uncleanly will 
they tolerate on their bodies. They get rid 
of the dirt with the brushy tufts on their 
feet or with their tongue. They act, for all 
the world, like domestic cats when they 
clean and lick themselves ; and they assist 
one another at the toilet precisely like 
monkeys. Their sense of cleanliness goes 
so far that the naturalist often finds, to his 
unpleasant surprise, the colored marks that 
he had applied with so much care on his 
‘trial ants’’ removed by their dirt-hating 
friends. They keep their dwellings just as 
cleanly. 

But the conveying away of their deceased 
brethren, whose dead bodies they appear to 


regard with the greatest antipathy, gives 
them more trouble than anything else. 
When some members of an ant community, 
which Mr. McCook kept imprisoned, died 
and could not be removed, those remaining 
seemed affected with the greatest horror. 
For days the insects ran about seeking a 
way out, and ceased only when completely 
exhausted. The ants belonging to the cam- 
ponotus species seized the dead and threw 
them into a water pail, which they converted 
into a sepulcher. Ordinarily, though, the 
ants are said to treat their dead with more 
reverence. They even possess their own 
grave-yards, which lie in the vicinity of 
their nests. They convey their deceased 
companions thither, where they lay them 
down in orderly little heaps or in rows. 

It is only the corpses of their fellows, how- 
ever, that they treat in this manner. Dead 
strangers they throw out like something 
unclean, or tear the body in pieces. Even 
between the masters and slaves of the same 
community, Miss Treat says she has ob- 
served a dissimilar mode of burial. While 
the masters find their last repose in a special 
grave-yard, side by side, the slaves lie like 
heaped-up refuse near the nest, despised 
equally in death as in life. 

The ant cemeteries are often thickly popu- 
lated, for their life is short. The male lives 
only through one summer; the females live 
somewhat longer, and the workers die of old 
age in the eighth or tenth year. What, 
otherwise, is related of the funerals of ants 
appears to me to have its origin rather in 
the fancy of observers than to have any real 
existence. 

It is from a life full of labor, hardship, 
and strife that death releases these active 
little animals. When not engaged in labor, © 
they are busy in defense. Sentinels posted 
in commanding positions guard them from 
surprises of every kind. As soon as danger 
is threatened, the citizens of the state at the 
alarm-signal of the pickets dart out of their 
habitations. From nocturnal dangers their 
houses protect them, since they barricade 
the entrances with leaves and little sticks. 
And that is accomplished, according to Mc- 
Cook, in the following manner: The large 
workers first drag up heavy material, and, 
having placed it in position, disappear in 
the inside of the nest. Then the ants of 
medium size follow with material corre- 
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sponding to their strength. And, finally, 
the smallest members of the community 
bring up grains of sand and fragments of 
earth to complete the barricade. The doors 
are closed behind them until the dawn of the 
next day, and then the exit occurs in reverse 
order. The small ones are the first and the 
large ones the last of the column. 

But ants are not merely acquainted with 
the earnest side of life; they are susceptible 
to its joys and amusements as well. Just as 
kids in the wantonness of youthful spirits 
challenge one another to mimic combat in 
the meadow, so do the else so industrious 
emmets. With feelers and feet the com- 
bative individual urges on its companions 
until they accept the challenge. Standing 
on their hind feet, they grasp each other 
with the front ones and ply rapidly both 
head and jaws. Then they let go, turn 
round, and take hold again, like boys wres- 
tling. After having satisfactorily tested 
their respective strength, they separate 
peacefully. 

When they fight in earnest, the result of 
the duel is quite different. As with the 
heroes of antiquity, the single combats take 
place under the eyes of the opposing armies. 
Otherwise and especially when far away 
from the nest, the hostile ants avoid each 
other, or the weaker surrenders at discretion. 
In the face of the embattled armies, how- 
ever, where they find support, the adver- 
saries rush upon each other furiously. The 
antennze are thrown back and the jaws 
widely opened. Amid biting and stabbing, 
the desperate scuffle goes on. Then there is 
a pushing against one another, a shoving 
backward and forward, a hurling to the 
ground, and a rolling over one another until 
at last one of the combatants succumbs, or 
the duel remains undecided, ending with the 
complete exhaustion of the antagonists. 
The secretion of the poison glands, the well- 


known formic acid, serves as missile weap- 
ons in battle, the jaws for gripping and 
striking and the sting for stabbing. 

These battles of the ants are obstinately 
fought and bloody in the extreme. Differ- 
ences with regard to territorial boundaries, 
thievish forays, and invasions for the pur- 
pose of procuring slaves are generally the 
casus belli. Tout comme chez nous. Some- 
times these battles ex masse degenerate into 
the most bloodthirsty fury. Individuals 
among the combatants become so senselessly 
enraged that they will spring upon every 
one that comes in their way, whether friend 
orenemy. While the battle is in progress, 
columns of troops areconstantly coming and 
going, transporting prisoners or bringing up 
reinforcements. It is not rare for a battle to 
last an entire day, and whole armies are 
sometimes annihilated, so that innumerable 
bodies of the dead and wounded cover the 
field. 

In the meantime, while the fight is rag- 
ing without, those left behind guard the 
nest and attend to the household affairs. If 
the fortunes of the battle fluctuate to and fro 
and the combat remains undecided until 
both sides are exhausted, then it is reported 
of the opposing forces that they are accus- 
tomed to agree to a truce for a longer or 
shorter time under the most stringent re- 
spect for the neutral boundary ; but at its 
expiration they go at each other again all 
the more vehemently. It is said, also, to 
have been observed that the hostile armies, 
if of the same species, after obstinate battles, 
make peace and unite to form one people. 
Indeed, the most prudent thing that rivals, 
living under like conditions, could do. 
Faithful to the saying, ‘‘He who is dead 
can do no more harm,”’ the prisoners of war 
are massacred ; in which the ants follow the 
habits of savage nations. 
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ONE WAY TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


REMEMBER wondering in 1871 how 

anybody could write novels. I had pro- 
duced two or three short stories; but to 
expand such a thing until it should cover 
two or three hundred pages seemed an enter- 
prise far beyond my capacity. Since then, I 
have accomplished the feat only too often ; 
but I doubt whether I have a much clearer 
idea than before of the way it is done; and I 
am certain of never having done it twice in 
the same way. The manner in which the 
plant arrives at maturity varies according 
to the circumstances in which the seed is 
planted and cultivated ; and the cultivator, 
in this instance at least, is content to adapt 
his action to whatever conditions happen to 
exist. 

While, therefore, it might be easy to form- 
ulate a cut-and-dried method of procedure, 
which should he calculated to produce the 
best results by the most efficient means, no 
such formula would truly represent the 
If I ever 


present writer’s actual practice. 
attempted to map out my successive steps 
beforehand, I never adhered to the forecast 


or reached the anticipated goal. The char- 
acters develop unexpected traits, and these 
traits become the parents of incidents that 
had not been contemplated. The characters 
themselves, on the other hand, cannot be 
kept to any preconceived characteristics ; 
they are, in their turn, modified by the exi- 
gencies of the plot. 

In two or three cases, I have tried to make 
portraits of real persons whom I have 
known ; but these persons have always been 
more lifeless than the others, and most life- 
less in precisely those features that most 
nearly reproduced life. The best results in 
this direction are realized by those characters 
that come to their birth simultaneously with 
the general scheme of the proposed events ; 
though I remember that one of the most 
lifelike of my personages (Madge, in the 
novel ‘‘Garth’’) was not even thought of 
until the story of which she is the heroine 
had been for some time under consideration. 

Speaking generally, I should suppose that 
the best novels are apt to be those that have 


been longest in the novelist’s mind before 
being committed to paper; and the best 
materials to use, in the way of character and 
scenery, are those that were studied not less 
than seven or eight years previous to their 
reproduction. Thereby is attained that 
quality in a story known as atmosphere or 
tone, perhaps the most valuable and telling 
quality of all. Occasionally, however, in 
the rare case of a story that suddenly seizes 
upon the writer’s imagination and despot- 
ically ‘‘ possesses’’ him, the atmosphere is 
created by the very strength of the ‘ pos- 
session.’’ In the former instance, the writer 
is thoroughly master of his subject ; in the 
latter, the subject thoroughly masters him ; 
and both amount essentially to the same 
thing, harmony between subject and writer. 

With respect to style, there is little to be 
said. Without a good style, no writer can 
do much; but it is impossible really to 
create a good style. A writer’s style was 
born at the same time and under the same 
conditions that he himself was. The only 
rule that can be given him is, to say what he 
has to say in the clearest and most direct 
way, using the most fitting and expressive 
words. But often, of course, this advice is 
like that of the doctor who counsels his 
patient to free his mind from all care and 
worry, to live luxuriously on the fat of the 
land, and to make a voyage round the world 
ina private yacht. The patient has not the 
means of following the prescription. A 
writer may improve.a native talent for style; 
but the talent itself he must either have by 
nature, or forever go without. And the 
style that rises to the height of genius is 
like the Phoenix ; there is hardly ever more 
than one example of it in an age. 

Upon the whole, I conceive that the best 
way of acquitting myself of the obligation 
here imposed upon me will be to trace the 
steps by which some one novel of mine 
came into existence, and let the reader draw 
his own conclusions from the record. For 
this purpose, I will select one of the longest 
of my productions, ‘‘ Fortune’s Fool.’’ 

It is so long that, rather than be compelled 
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to read it over again, I would write another 
of equal length; though I hasten to add that 
neither contingency is in the least probable. 
In very few men is found the power of sus- 
tained conception necessary to the success- 
ful composition of so prolix a tale; and cer- 
tainly I have never betrayed the ownership 
of such a qualification. The tale, neverthe- 
less, is an irrevocable fact ; and my present 
business it is to be its biographer. 

When, in the winter of 1879, the oppor- 
tunity came to write it, the central idea of it 
had been for over a year cooking in my mind. 
It was originally derived from a dream. 
I saw a man, who, upon some occasion, 
caught a glimpse of a woman’s face. This 
face was, in his memory, the ideal of beauty, 
purity, and goodness. Through many years 
and vicissitudes he sought it; it was his 
religion; a human incarnation of divine 
qualities. 

At certain momentous epochs of his career, 
he had glimpses of it again; and the effect 
was always to turn him away from the wrong 
path and into the right. At last, near the 
end of his life, he has, for the first time, an 
opportunity of speaking to this mortal angel 
and knowing her; and then he discovers 
that she is mortal indeed, and chargeable 
with the worst frailties of mortality. The 
moral was, that any substitute for a purely 
spiritual religion is fatal, and, sooner or 
later, reveals its rottenness. 

This seemed good enough for a beginning; 
but, when I woke up, I was not long in per- 
ceiving that it would require various modifi- 
cations before being suitable for a novel ; 
and the first modifications must be in the 
way of rendering the plot plausible. What 
sort of a man, for example, must the hero 
be to fall into and remain in such an error 
regarding the character of the heroine? He 
must, I concluded, be a person of great sim- 
plicity and honesty of character, with a 
strong tinge of ideality and imagination, 
and with little or no education. 

These considerations indicated a person 
destitute of known parentage, and growing 
up more or less apart from civilization, but 
possessing by nature an artistic or poetic 
temperament. Foreglimpses of the further 
development of the story led me to make 
him the child of a wealthy English noble- 
man, but born in a remote New England 
village. His artistic proclivities must be 


inherited from his father, who was, there- 
fore, endowed with a talent for amateur 
sketching in oils; which talent, again, led 
him, during his minority, to travel on the 
continent for purposes of artistic study. 
While in Paris, this man, Floyd Vivian, 
meets a young Frenchwoman, whom he 
secretly marries, and with whom he elopes 
to America. Then Vivian receives news of 
his father’s death, compelling him to return 
to England; and he leaves his wife behind 
him. 

A child (Jack, the hero of the story) is 
born during his absence, and the mother 
dies. Vivian, now Lord Castleman, finds 
reason to believe that his wife is dead, but 
knows nothing of the boy ; and he marries 
again. The boy, therefore, is left to grow 
up in the Maine woods, ignorant of his 
parentage, but with one or two chances of 
finding it out hereafter. So far, so good. 

But now it was necessary to invent a 
heroine for this hero. In order to make the 
construction compact, I made her Jack’s 
cousin, the daughter of Lord Vivian's 
younger brother, who came into being for 
that purpose. This brother (Murdock) was 
a black sheep ; and his daughter, Madeleine, 
was adopted by Lord Vivian ; because I now 
perceive that Lord Vivian’s conscience was 
going to trouble him with regard to his dead 
wife and her possible child, and that he 
would make a pilgrimage to New England 
to settle his doubts, taking Madeleine with 
him; intending, if no child by the first 
marriage were forthcoming, to make Made- 
leine his heir; for he had no issue by his 
second marriage. This journey would en- 
able Jack and Madeleine te meet as children. 
But it was necessary that they should have 
no suspicion of their cousinship. Conse- 
quently, Lord Vivian, who alone could 
acquaint them with this fact, must die in the 
very act of learning it himself. And what 
should be the manner of his death ? 

At first, I thought he should be murdered 
by his younger brother; but I afterwards hit 
upon another plan that seemed less hack- 
neyed and provided more interesting issues. 
Murdock should arrive at the Maine village 
at the same time as Lord Vivian, and upon 
the same errand, to get hold of Lord Vivian's 
son, of whose existence he had heard, and 
whom he wished to get out of the way, in 
order that his own daughter, Madeleine, 
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might inherit the property. Murdock should 
find Jack, and Jack, a mere boy, should kill 
him, though not, of course, intentionally, or 
even consciously (for which purpose the 
machinery of the witch’s head was intro- 
duced). 

With Murdock’s death, the papers that he 
carried, proving Jack’s parentage, should 
disappear, to be recovered long afterward, 
when they were needed. Lord Vivian should 
quietly expire at the same time, of heart dis- 
ease (to which he was forthwith made sub- 
ject), and Madeleine should be left tempo- 
rarily to herown devices. Thus was brought 
about her meeting with Jack in the cave. It 
was their first meeting; and Jack must 
remember her face, so as to recognize her 
when they meet years later in England. 
But, as it was beyond belief that the girl’s 
face should resemble the woman’s enough to 
inake such a recognition possible, I devised 
the miniature portrait of her mother, which 
Madeleine gave to Jack for a keepsake, and 
which was the image of what Madeleine 
herself should afterward become. 

Something more was needed, however, to 
complete the situation; and, to meet this 
exigency, I created M. Jacques Malgré, the 
grandfather of Jack, who had followed his 
daughter to America, in the belief that she 
had been seduced by Vivian; who had 
brought up Jack, hating him for his father’s 
sake, and loving him for his mother’s 
sake ; and who dwelt year after year in the 
Maine village, hoping some day to wreak his 
vengeance upon the seducer. But when M. 
Malgré and Vivian at last meet, this revenge 
is balked by the removal of its supposed 
motive; Vivian having actually married 
Malgré’s daughter, and being prepared to 
make Jack heir of Castlemere. Moral: 
‘** Vengeance is mine,’ saith the Lord, ‘I 
will repay.’ ’’ 

The groundwork of the story was now 
sufficiently defined. Madeleine and Jack 
were born and accounted for. They had met 
and made friends with each other, without 
either knowing who the other was; they 
were rival claimants for the same property, 
and would hereafter contend for it; still, 
without identifying each other as the little 
boy and girl that had met by chance in the 
cave so long ago. In the meanwhile, there 
might be personal meetings, in which they 
should recognize each other as persons, 


though not by name; and should thus be 
cementing their friendship as man and 
woman, while, as Jack Vivian and Madeleine, 
they were at open war in the courts of law. 

This arrangement would need careful 
handling to render it plausible ; but it could 
be done. I am now of opinion, however, 
that I should have done well to have given 
up the whole fundamental idea of the story, 
as suggested by the dream. The dream had 
done its office when it had provided me with 
characters and materials for a more probable 
and less abstruse and difficult plot. All fur- 
ther dependence upon it should then have 
been relinquished, and the story allowed to 
work out its own natural and unforced con- 
clusion. But it is easy to be wise after the 
event ; and the event, at this time, was still 
in the future. 

As Madeleine was to be the opposite of the 
sinless, ideal woman that Jack was to imag- 
ine her to be, it was necessary to subject her 
to some evil influence; and this influence 
was embodied in the form of Bryan Sinclair, 
who, though an after-thought, came to be 
the most powerful figure in the story. But, 
before he would bring himself to bear upon 
her, she must have reached womanhood; 
and I also perceived that Jack must become 
a man before the action of the story, as 
between him and Madeleine, could continue. 
An interval of ten or fifteen years must 
therefore occur; and this was arranged by 
sending Jack into the western wilderness of 
California, and fixing the period as just pre- 
ceding the date of the California gold fever 
of ’49. 

Jack and Bryan were to be rivals for Mad- 
eleine ; but artistic considerations seemed to 
require that they should first meet and 
become friends much in the same way that 
Jack and Madelaine had done. So I sent 
Bryan to California, and made him the orig- 
inal discoverer of the precious metal there ; 
brought him and Jack together; and, finally, 
sent them to England in each other’s com- 
pany. Jack, of course, as yet knows noth- 
ing of his origin, and appears in London 
society merely as a natural genius and a 
sculptor of wild animals. 

By this time, I had begun to make Made- 
leine’s acquaintance, and, in consequence, to: 
doubt the possibility of her becoming wholly 
evil, even under the influence of Bryan Sin- 
clair. There would be a constant struggle 
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between them; she would love him, but 
would not yield to him, though her life and 
happiness would be compromised by his 
means. He, on the other hand, would love 
her, and even make some effort to be worthy 
of her; but his other crimes would weigh 
him down, until, at the moment when the 
battle cost her her life, he should be de- 
stroyed by the incarnation of his own wick- 
edness, in the shape of Tom Berne. 

This was not the issue that I had origi- 
nally designed, and, whether better or worse 
than that, did not harmonize with what had 
gone before. The story lacked wholeness 
and continuous vitality. As a work of art, 
it was a failure. But I did not realize this 
fact until it was too late, and probably 
should not have known how to mend mat- 
ters had it been otherwise. One of the dan- 
gers against which a writer has especially to 
guard is that of losing his sense of propor- 
tion in the conduct of a story. An episode 
that has little relative importance may be 
allowed undue weight, because it seems 
interesting intrinsically, or because he has 
expended special pains upon it. It is only 
long afterward, when he has become cool 
and impartial, if not indifferent or disgusted, 
that he can see clearly where the faults of 
construction lie. 

I need not go further into the details of 


the story. Enough has been said to give a 
clue to what might remain to say. I began 
to write it in the winter of 1879-80, in Lon- 
don ; and, in order to avoid noise and inter- 
ruption, it was my custom to begin writing 
at eight in the evening, and continue at 
work until six or seven o’clock the next 
morning. In three months I had written as 
far as the 393d page in the American edi- 
tion. The remaining seventy pages were 
not completed in their published form until 
about three years later, an extraordinary 
delay, which did not escape censure at the 
time, and into the causes of which I will not 
enter here. 

The title of the story also underwent vari- 
ous vicissitudes. The one first chosen was 
‘Happy Jack ;’’ but that was objected to as 
suggesting, to an English ear, at least, a 
species of cheap Jack or rambling peddler. 
The next title fixed upon was ‘‘ Luck ;’’ but 
before this could be copyrighted, somebody 
published a story called ‘‘ Luck, and What 
Came of It,’’ and thereby invalidated my 
briefer version. For several weeks, I was at 
a loss what to call it; but one evening, at a 
representation of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ I 
heard the exclamation of Romeo, ‘‘Oh, Iam 
fortune’s fool !’’ and immediately appropri- 
ated it to my own needs. It suited the book 
well enough, in more ways than one. 


CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 


By FRED F. FOSTER. 


Fe agge war to Scandinavian legends, 
the Trolls are diminutive beings, 
dwelling in caves, that die at the moment 
when a ray of light falls upon them. 
Similarly, it is supposed that superstitions 
thrive only in the darkness of ignorance ; 


that intelligence is fatal to them. In one 
sense correct, in another such a supposition 
is erroneous. Though many superstitions 
have lost their potency, even in this enlight- 
ened age, others lurk in our minds from 
which the exercise of our reason fails to 
dislodge them. Hence, we can afford to be 
charitable towards those that were in earlier 
times influenced by them to a greater extent 
than are we. 

In the religions of ancient Greece and 


Rome, the owl occupied an important place; 
and every note or movement of the bird was 
considered significant. 


When screech-owls croak upon the chimney tops, 
It’s certain then you of a corse will hear. 


The howling of dogs predicted the sedi- 
tion arising from the dictatorship of Pom- 
pey, as it did the terrible massacre of the 
Messinians, and by Shakespeare it was given 
a prominent place among the portents. 

From an early period, sneezing has been 
thought a favorable omen; and formerly, 
when the king of Mesopotamia sneezed, the 
event was celebrated throughout his realm. 

Many a rosy cheek has been blanched by 
the overturning of a salt-cellar, which fore- 
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boded ill not only to the one doing it, but to 
the person toward whom the salt fell, averted 
in the latter instance by sprinkling wine 
upon it. 

The shepherds dwelling near Mount 
Cevennes (particularly memorable as the 
stronghold of the Protestants in France at the 
close of the seventeenth century), wind the 
skins of serpents around their hats as a safe- 
guard against lightning. 

In China, each reigning family has a tree 
especially dedicated to it, and the dynasty is 
expected to endure so long as its particular 
tree lives. 

No Turk of the lower ranks fails to pick 
up a scrap of paper lying in his path. He 
believes that these pieces of paper will, after 
his death, be gathered and scattered over the 
evil through which he is to pass to Paradise; 
that thus his sufferings will be lessened. 

With reference to disease, there have been 
various superstitions. Ague was cured by 
wearing a leaf of tansy in the shoe, or by a 
terrible fright. The latter belief was prob- 
ably based on the theory that ‘‘like cures 
like ;’’ hence, that the shaking induced by 
the fright would counteract the shaking 
resultant from the disease. Whatever one 
riding on a piebald horse should suggest was 
regarded a specific for the whooping-cough. 

Mrs. Lathem, in her ‘‘ West Sussex Super- 
stitions,’’ mentions an old woman who won- 
dered that her ‘‘ rheumatics is so uncommon 
bad, for I have put my shoes, in the form of 
across, at the side of my head every night 
since I felt the first twinge.’’ 
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An officer severely, but not fatally, 
wounded on the battle-field of Sadowa, 
refused all assistance from the surgeon, who 
noticed that he held something tightly 


i pressed to his bosom. Presently he cried 


out: ‘‘It has done me no good,”’ and threw 
away a slip of paper, on which were cabal- 
istic characters, to whose supernatural power 
he had trusted to ward off the ‘‘King of 
Terrors,’’ until it was too late to save his 
life. 

In France, during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, it was believed that touching the 
king’s garments would cure any one afflicted 
with disease. People in those days used to 
use magic mirrors. By looking in them, it 
was believed that the events of the future 
would be seen. Horoscopes were in com- 
mon use, and the great Wallenstein, the 
leader of the Imperial armies in the Thirty 
Years’ War, was not so enlightened as to 
consider them worthless. 

Not a few English housewives once main- 
tained that bread baked on Christmas eve 
would never mold. Many Norwegians be- 
lieve that good luck for the coming year is 
insured to the family in which a child, 
under twelve years of age, finds, on New 
Years, a pine cone whose scales number 
the same as the months that the child has 
lived. 

This last suggests the ‘‘ five-leaf clover,”’ 
which most people, however strenuous in 
denying that they are at all superstitious, 
do not object to finding. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


By CLARENCE URMY. 


So sHoRT a time ago across these hills 

The sand-storm blew and all was waste and drear ; 
So short a time ago through pains and ills 

The good Franciscan monks made resting here, 
And to Saint Francis raised a cross to tell 
Who first unto these new shores came to dwell. 


To-day the city stretches far away, 
The hills of sand bloom like the cedar tree, 
The tapering masts of nations crowd the bay, 
And she is crowned Queen of the Sunset Sea! 
While in her diadem such stars have gleamed 
Of which the good Saint Francis never dreamed ! 
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By KATE PUTNAM OsGOoD. 


R. CROFT opened the door and entered 
unceremoniously. There lay Doyle, 
stretched at full length on a sofa, in an un- 
comfortable attitude. He turned his eyes 
languidly on the new comer, who sat down 
and surveyed him in silence for a while. 
“Gone to pieces ?’’ he then asked cheerfully. 
Something between a growl and a’groan 
was the only answer. 

“You look like it,’’ remarked the doctor 
unflatteringly. ‘‘ Well, if you we// stick to 
work the year round, I don’t know what else 
you can expect. But I can tell you,’’ he 
went on, after waiting vainly for the other 
to speak, ‘‘ you may try this on too long. 
Just pack up now and be off to the country. 
That’s the medicine you need.’’ 

“Can’t,’’ said Doyle briefly. 

“Better say won’t!’’ retorted the doctor 
angrily. 

‘Well, won’t, then.’’ 

“Confound you, Doyle!’ sputtered the 
doctor, ‘‘ you and your cross-grained temper. 
You’re a good fellow six days in the week, 
but on the seventh a white-winged angel 
himself couldn’t live with you! What’s the 
use of taking it out of yourself like this? 
Why will you burn the candle at both ends? 
Hang it, man, you’re not made of iron !’’ 

“Aren’t you getting your metaphors a 
little mixed, doctor ?’’ said Doyle, turning 
over with a yawn. ‘‘An iron candle won’t 
burn at either end, you know.’’ 

“ You Will, though, and out, unless you 
look sharp!’ snapped the doctor. ‘‘ Not 
that I care a copper, only it’s such nonsense 
to say you can’t get away. There’s pen, 
ink, and paper to be had in the country, I 
suppose, and you can polish off that precious 
‘Demi-God’ of yours as well there as here. 
Haven’t done much work on him this morn- 
ing, eh? Now, I know a place made for 
you: air like a tonic, fine scenery, quiet as 
the grave. Oh, you'll never want to come 
away !”’ 

‘‘T dare say !’’ said Doyle with a wry face. 
‘Well, give me the name of this earthly 
paradise, and let me alone.’’ 

Having gained his point, the doctor could 


afford to overlook some rudeness on the 
other side. It was a long time now that he 
had been belaboring this young man about 
the necessity of breaking up his treadmill 
round, but Doyle had always turned a deaf 
ear, and worked on in scornful disregard. 
Of late, however, some unpleasant symp- 
toms had interfered with his writing, and 
finally suspended it altogether on this par- 
ticular morning. It was a crisis, and the 
doctor made the most of it. So theend was 
that Doyle rather savagely flung together 
some clothing, some books and his manu- 
scripts, and took the eastern train for Cold- 
brook. 

He reached the place about noon, and 
alighted at a tavern glaring white under the 
summersun. Doyle shuddered as he looked 
at the sandy stretch before the house, where 
the only shadow seemed to be his own, as he 
walked up the long, yellow-painted piazza. 

In the doorway stood a stout individual in | 
his shirt-sleeves, who surveyed the intend- 
ing guest much as he might a natural curi- 
osity with which he had no personal con- 
cern. Doyle’s temper was not improved by 
this msouciance. 

‘‘Are you the landlord?’’ he demanded, 
not very blandly. 

‘Guess likely,’’ said the other slowly, 
half closing his eyes in luxurious indiffer- 
ence. 

‘‘Have you got any rooms?’’ went on 
Doyle. 

‘** Guess likely,’ 


’ 


was the answer again. 
This second guess irritated Moyle almost 


beyond endurance. ‘‘Don’t you know any 
place where they have?’ he asked, with 
some emphasis. ‘‘I should like to get set- 
tled before winter.”’ 

Quite unmoved, the landlord pointed with 
his pipe down a turn to the left. 

‘‘There’s old Miss Swift’s a piece down 
there,’’ he suggested. ‘‘Guess likely she 
might take you in.’’ 

Doyle shouldered his portmanteau and 
strode off in the direction indicated. He 
felt angry with everybody, himself most of 
all, for the sort of wild-goose chase upon 
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which he appeared to have come. But he 
had not gone far along this woodland road, 
before its delicious freshness and coolness 
soothed him. His vexation was forgotten 
in a sense of the beauty of the deep masses 
of shadow, only kindled here and there by a 
shaft of sunlight quivering through the 
interstices of the thick-set pines, and the 
great beds of brake, green and glistening 
with dew even past midday. So, when he 
came suddenly on an old brown house in a 
bend of the road, he was ready to be de- 
lighted with its position, overlooking a 
stream fretted white with the rocks that 
lay thick in its shallow bed. Standing 
there alone in the gray-green fields, with 
the somber purple woods sweeping up the 
dim hills beyond, the house looked like 
some larger growth of the meadows, rather 
than the mechanical work of human hands. 

Doyle went up to the front door and 
knocked. A tall, thin woman of middle 
age answered his summons, and looked at 
him inquiringly. Doyle thought he had 
never seen such energetic-looking elbows as 
her rolled-up sleeves displayed. He pulled 
off his hat and asked his question about 
rooms. 

‘Yes, we’ve got a spare room, 


” 


she an- 


swered, ‘‘ef you don’t mind it’s bein’ next 


to the falls. Some folks think they’re kind 
o’ lonesome soundin’.”’ 

‘‘Oh, that’s no objection,’’ said Doyle 
with a smile. ‘‘I come here to be lone- 
some.” 

‘“‘Then you’ve come to the right place,’’ 
replied the woman, with a brief, grim 
chuckle. ‘‘There ain’t a soul about the 
house but me an’ mother—an’ Josiah’s 
relict,’’ she added as a kind of afterthought. 

While talking she led the way up stairs to 
a bare-looking chamber, the eaves of which 
sloped down close at the sides. She stopped 
*in the middle of the floor and glanced doubt- 
fully at her would-be boarder. 

‘“’Tain’t much to look at,’’ she said. 
‘*But there! it’s Hobson’s choice, I ex- 
pect ?”’ 

‘It’s Doyle’s choice, too,’’ answered the 
young man laughingly. ‘‘That is my 
name, and I will stay if you will have me, 
madame.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t a madame, ef you please, young 
man,’’ retorted the woman, reddening 
slightly. ‘‘My name’s Mehitable Swift. 


” 


Miss Hitty, folks call me when they want to 
be extry perlite; but a madame I ain’t an’ 
never was !”’ 

Doyle accepted the correction, and the 
bargain was struck. Leaving Miss Hitty to 
‘tidy up the room a bit,’’ as she said, he 
made his way to the falls below the house, 
Stretching himself out under the shadow of 
a great boulder, he lazily watched the foam 
and fret of the water, as it churned milk. 
white in and out among the sharp rocks of 
its channel. Lifting his eyes, he could see, 
beyond the opposite bank, green stretches of 
meadow land, while higher up came the 
long, feathery boughs of the river elms, 
swinging in mid-air, and, intensely blue 
above them, a summer sky without the trace 
of acloud. He thought what a sharp con- 
trast, in its clear sunlight and positive col- 
ors, this side of the house was to the other, 
where the woodland landscape was all 
shadow and suggestiveness and dim, blurred 
half-tints, and congratulated himself that he 
could vary his scene with his mood. Al- 
ready the change had done him good; the 
unhealthy tension of his nerves was relax- 
ing and ‘their irritability passing away. He 
closed his eyes in luxurious idleness, opened 
them once or twice, and, before he knew it, 
was fast asleep to the monotonous murmur 
of the falls. 

He woke with a start, as at something 
near, and was just in time to see a flutter of 
dark blue disappearing round the hiil-shoul- 
der. Rising on his elbow, he looked about 
him. The sun was still high and hot, but 
its shifting rays had thrown the shadow of 
the great rock to one side, leaving Doyle 
exposed to a broad glare. But some mys- 
terious friendly hand had placegiggbove him 
the protection of a huge red umbrella. 
Doyle was not slow to connect this scarlet 
monster with the dark blue drapery that had 
vanished around the hill, but, although he 
hurried to the spot, not a sign of life was 
visible, either on the meadows or down the 
vista of the winding wood-road. He con- 
cluded that it must have been some one from 
the village, who had strayed down to the 
falls and taken pity on his helpless condi- 
tion. But why this mysterious somebody 
should. bestow her possessions upon a sleep- 
ing stranger was a problem difficult to 
solve. Possibly she might be intending to 
return later to finish a probable sketch, as 
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it was unmistakably an artist’s umbrella, 
and reclaim her scarlet canopy. He closed 
it and took it up to the house, thinking, 
with some amusement, that the owner would 
haveto prove property and thus betray herself. 

Miss Hitty’s voice followed him up stairs, 
with the information that supper would be 
ready in five minutes. The voice then went 
past him, with the words, ‘‘ Rosalby, ain’t 
ye a-comin’?”’ 

Doyle shuddered as he heard this name, 
and shut his door with a bang that cut off 
thereply. But the next moment he laughed 
as he repeated it to himself, ‘‘ Rosalba! 
Rather a flowery name for a relict !’’ 

He found the table laid for four, but only 
two were present, Miss Hitty and a venerable 
dame whom she introduced as her mother, 
thereby dispelling an idea in her boarder’s 
mind that this might be the relict. 

As they sat down, Miss Hitty made some 
inquiry about his room, to which he replied 
that it suited him perfectly. 

‘* But all I need,’’ he added with a laugh, 
is a place where I can go in when it rains. 
I don’t know, Miss Swift—’’ 

‘* Guess you'd better call me Miss Hitty,”’ 
interposed that lady, ‘‘or mother’ll think 
you mean her. Miss Swift sounds kind o’ 
nateral to her, you know.”’ 

‘‘T was going to say, Miss Hitty,’’ re- 
joined Doyle gravely, ‘‘ that I don’t know 
but I ought to pay you rent for the river 
bank. I expect to occupy it a good deal. 
And, by the way—’’ 

The sentence got no farther, for just there 
the door opened and a figure entered. The 
new comer was young, pretty, and graceful, 
and—she wore a dark blue dress. 

‘‘Pon’t ye stir, Mr. Doyle,’’ said Miss 
Hitty, as the young man made a movement 
to rise. ‘‘Here’s her place, right along o’ 
me. Let me make you acquainted with my 
sister-in-law, Rosalby, Josiah’s relict.’’ 

Doyle’s mouth remained open in speech- 
less surprise. 7hat the relict! However, 
after a moment he got his amazement under 
control and managed to speak some words to 
this figure, so strangely projected upon his 
horizon. 

‘““Wasn’t you sayin’ something when 
Rosalby come in?’’ stolidly resumed Miss 
Hitty, to whom ‘“‘ Rosalby’s’’ silence meant 
nothing. 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ said Doyle, coming back to 
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the conversation with a jerk, and saying the 
first thing that came into his head; ‘‘ yes— 
I wanted to ask if my trunk had come yet.”’ 

‘No, it hain’t. You’ll be lucky to set 
eyes on it this week, ef you left it up to 
Simpson’s. He’s as lazy as all git-out.”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ replied Doyle, becoming quite 
himself again, ‘‘it struck me there was a 
great deal of repose about him.’’ 

He glanced at the relict as he spoke, and 
was surprised at the degree of intelligent 
comprehension in her eyes as they met his. 
Very pretty eyes they were, too, of a 
brilliant hazel; the sort of eyes generally 
accompanied by long, curling brown lashes, 
and hair and brows with the same glint of 
gold in them; well-cut features, very red 
lips, which made the thick, white complex- 
ion still more delicately fair, a beautifully- 
developed, graceful figure, and that inde- 
scribable harmony of softness and strength 
that perfect health gives to eighteen, com- 
pleted Rosalba’s presentment. In short, 
the relict was an extremely pretty girl. 

When supper was over, there was still 
considerable daylight left. Doyle did not 
go back to his room, but followed the relict 
out to the door. After some remark about 
the weather, he said abruptly : 

‘*T believe I have some property of yours 
in my possession.’’ 

‘** You mean my umbrella ?’’ she answered. 

‘‘Then it zs you I have to thank for that 
friendly parasol ?”’ said Doyle quickly. 

She laughed. ‘‘ You looked very uncom- 
fortable, with the sun full in your face, and | 
I thought you would have a headache to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘* But that is an artist’s umbrella,’’ urged 
Doyle. ‘‘ Are you an artist, Mrs. —— Oh, 
excuse me, but whatam I tocall you? Miss 
Hitty seemed to think two Mrs. Swifts might 
be confusing.”’ 

As she hesitated, he went on: ‘‘ Suppose 
I call you Mrs. R.? Your name begins with 
an R., you know—Rosalba,’”’ he suggested, 
repeating the obnoxious name patly enough 
now. ‘‘ And R. would stand for relict, too,”’ 
he added to himself. 

It was almost as if she had guessed his 
thoughts; for she glanced up at his smile 
with a certain distrust. ‘‘Just as you like,”’ 
she answered coldly. ° 

‘‘And you are an artist, then ?’’ he per- 
sisted, vexed but declining to be chilled. 
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‘‘The umbrella did belong to an artist,’’ 
she answered indirectly. ‘‘He left it here 
when he went away last summer.”’ 

‘*Odious bores that they are !’’ exclaimed 
Doyle, with an instant pugnacious impulse. 
‘‘I’m glad/I wasn’t here last summer. Oh, 
I know what that smile means. You're glad 
I wasn’t here, too.’’ 

‘But I didn’t mean anything of the sort,’’ 
protested Rosalba, laughing. ‘‘I was only 
wondering whether the artists or their um- 
brellas were the bores ?”’ 

‘*Yes, that’s to put me off,’’ said Doyle, 
pretending to be hurt. ‘‘ You don’t know, 
perhaps, that the doctor ordered me here for 
my health, and that I’m never to be contra- 
dicted? And here you are trying to quarrel 
with me directly !”’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Doyle! But it was you, I 
thought,”’ cried Rosalba, glancing up at him 
with eyes full of mirth, where he leaned, tall 
and dark, against the door-post. As they 
stood looking into each other’s faces, they 
appeared picturesquely unlike. There was 
just enough light in the western sky to 
bring out the gold in Rosalba’s wavy locks, 
and deepen the effective contrast between 
Doyle’s blue eyes and black hair. 


‘‘Well, then,’’ said Doyle, descending 
from his tone of offence to a wheedling one, 
“if you really feel sympathy for a poor, 
shattered wreck, won’t you sit down here 


and answer his question? Come, do now, 
Mrs. R.”’ 

Rosalba, after a moment’s hesitation, com- 
plied. So they sat down and talked to- 
gether, until the new moon peered white and 
trembling over the shoulder of the dark hill 
opposite, and the meadows below were all 
alive with little sparks where the fireflies 
flashed in and out in fantastic circles. The 
light from Miss Hitty’s one tallow candle 
flickered through the open kitchen door, 
where she sat knitting, grimly upright, and 
when Doyle finally said good night, as he 
went up stairs, he had a feeling of acquaint- 
ance and kindliness that made the ‘ lone- 
some’’ river-monotone echoing through his 
bare chamber sound like the voice of a 
friend. 

The next morning, Miss Hitty told Doyle 
that she was going up to the village, and 
that he might accompany her if he felt any 
anxiety about the fate of his trunk. Ac- 
cordingly they set out just after breakfast. 
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Such an early country walk Doyle had never 
had, and he was as delighted with it as if 
the earth had been made afresh for him this 
dewysummermorning. Miss Hitty listened 
to his rather fantastic comments with a cer- 
tain superior indulgence. She pointed out a 
side track, where the evergreens locked their 
boughs overhead, and the fallen pine-needles 
made a soft, mellow-toned carpet. This led 
to a pond which, later in the season, was 
covered with lilies. She added that Rosalba 
would take him there, for she was accus- 
tomed to running all about the woods. 

‘And she ain’t nothin’ but a girl yet, if 
she is a relict,’’ concluded Miss Hitty. 

‘Do you think it’s quite safe for her 
alone ?’’ asked Doyle. 

‘* Safe ?”’ repeated Miss Hitty in supreme 
contempt. ‘‘ There ain’t an ounce of scare 
in Rosalby. And there never was no tramps 
heard of round here, anyway. Why, when 
Josiah was plowin’ the fur medders, he used 
to let her take him down his dinner noon 
times reg’lar, an’ he new-married, too !’’ 

Doyle thought in his heart that Josiah was 
unpardonably careless, but, as he wished to 
hear more, he only made a leading remark. 

‘* He was dreadful fond of her,’’ said Miss 
Hitty thoughtfully. ‘‘ But, land! how un- 
sartin this lifeis! They hadn’t been mar- 
ried six weeks, hardly, before Josiah he up 
and died.’’ 

Doyle glanced inquiringly at her, but as 
her face was grave and rather sad, he con- 
cluded that this phrase was a part of the 
country dialect, rather than any reflection 
on Josiah as being rash and headstrong in 
the matter of dying. 

‘‘Yes,’’ she went on, ‘‘ he took sick with 
a fever, an’ was dead in a week. That’s 
nigh onto a year an’ a quarter ago. Yes, 
Rosalby was jest seventeen, an’ Josiah he 
was forty. That’s consider’ble diff’rence 
between man an’ wife, ain’t it? But, you 
see, she had always lived in the house, so 
’twan’t like strangers.”’ 

‘“You say she always lived with you?” 
said Doyle. ‘‘She was related to you, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘*No, she wa’n’t chick nor child of ours,”’ 
answered Miss Hitty. ‘‘Rosalby’s father 
didn’t belong to these parts. He was a wild 
one, I expect. Folks say he’d been dreadful 
rich, and thrown it all away.”’ 

Then she went on to relate how he had 
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come to Coldbrook, and after dawdling about 
through the summer, had suddenly married 
pretty, silly Cynthiana Edgerly, the only 
child of Widow Edgerly, with whom he had 
boarded. After his marriage, he had stayed 
on in the same indolent way at his wife’s 
house until the next summer, when one day, 
having had, as Miss Hitty expressed it, ‘‘a 
drop too much,’’ he took Cynthiana and the 
baby out on the pond, and tipped the boat 
over. He sank at once, but Josiah Swift, 
who was at work in his meadow close by, 
plunged in and brought Cynthiana to shore, 
with her baby clasped convulsively in her 
arms. The shock and the exposure proved 
too much for her, and she died within a few 
minutes, but the child was alive and unin- 
jured. Josiah Swift took it to his own home, 
where it remained, its grandmother Edgerly 
being prostrated with a disease from which 
she mever recovered. So Rosalba grew up 
with the Swifts, and, when she reached 
womanhood, she married the man that had 
been so kind to her, and whose heart, as his 
sister said, was fairly set on her. Miss 
Hitty added, after a thoughtful silence : 
‘‘Rosalby talks some of goin’ away to git 
eddication. Josiah he did what he could for 
her, but she ain’t satisfied with that now. 


She’s always readin’ an’ studyin’, an’ she 


has come to know a sight. But this I’llsay 
for the girl,’’ added Miss Hitty solemnly, 
‘there ain’t no settin’ of herself up, on that 
account, over them as hain’t had her advan- 
tages. Rosalby was always real warm- 
hearted. An’ she’s mindful of her obliga- 
tions, livin’ in all things as becomes a relict. 
Yes, she’s a widder, indeed !’’ concluded the 
good lady with an impressiveness that 
brought a smile to her companion’s unruly 
features. 

When Doyle thought over this conversa- 
tion later, he recalled what had been said 
concerning Rosalba’s thirst for knowledge. 
So, having got his trunk from Simpson’s 
lazy hold, he proffered to her such books as 
it contained, which they read together. 
This kind of study became so fascinating to 
him that, when these volumes were ex- 
hausted, he wrote to Dr. Croft, asking him 
to forward certain others, with which to 
beguile his further stay. 

Dr. Croft was not slow to respond, but in 
his zeal he exceeded his instructfons. One 
morning a wagon drew up before the door, 
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and a tall young man with a fishing-rod and 
a tired air alighted. He proved to be the 
bearer of a letter from Dr. Croft, which ran 
as follows : 

DEAR DOYLE: Glad to hear Coldbrook has set you up. 
Knew it would. If your ‘‘ Demi-God’”’ ever makes a hit, 
it’s my doing, for he was on his last legs. I send your 
books in care of Mr. Alfred Evelyn, an interesting in- 
valid who has reached your point bya different road. 
His only troubles are too much money and too little 
work. It’sa pity you couldn’t be shaken up together. 
However, he’s harmless. I’ve sent him to you because it 
may amuse you and can’t hurt him. Town’s very hot 
and sickly at present. Don’t show your face till the end 
of the summer. If you want more books or anything, 
I’m always yours to command. J. Crort. 


P. S.—If your feelings get too many for you, you can 
send me a string of fish in return. 


‘*Send him a string for his neck !’’ mut- 
tered Doyle, as black as a thunder cloud. It 
was all he could do to greet Mr. Alfred Eve- 
lyn decently. 

‘‘[’m afraid you'll find it rather dull 
here,’’ he said, with hypocritical solicitude 
for the new comer’s entertainment. ‘It’s 
no kind of resort, of course; nobody within 
three miles. And I’m unfortunately so 
occupied myself—’’ 

‘‘Doctor said I was to come here, you 
know,’’ drawled Mr. Evelyn, looking dis- 
appointed. ‘‘I’d take my chance, if they 
could accommodate me.’’ 

‘*T hardly think—’’ began Doyle; then, 
turning cautiously to Miss Hitty, ‘‘ You 
couldn’t possibly accommodate this gentle- 
man, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘“Why, yes, I could,’’ answered Miss 
Hitty in honest surprise. ‘‘There’s the 
cheese chamber I could get ready in five 
minutes; that is, ef he thinks it’s good 
enough for him. 

‘‘Oh, anything is good enough for me,”’ 
answered Mr. Evelyn in languid depreca- 
tion, with his eyes fixed on the relict’s face. 
And so the matter was settled, in Doyle’s 
despite. 

That young man was greatly annoyed by 
the turn of affairs. It certainly was a trial 
to have a third suddenly thrust into that 
téte-a-téte which, during the past weeks, had 
become so close and pleasant a companion- 
ship. So he took his revenge by shutting 
himself up in his room and working furi- 
ously on his ‘‘ Demi-God,’’ whom he un- 
doubtedly had neglected of late. The 
revenge, however, seemed to be mostly on 
himself, for when he emerged from his 
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retirement at supper time, everything ap- 
peared much as usual, though they were all 
very sorry for the headache that was sup- 
posed to have held him prisoner. 

“You'd ought to have et something, 
though,’’ said Miss Hitty learnedly. ‘‘ Wust 
thing ye can do for a headache is to use 
your brains on an empty stummick.’’ 

‘Oh, there aren’t brains enough in what I 
do to hurt anybody,’’ said Doyle with a 
short laugh. 

Just here he caught Rosalba’s eye, and felt 
rather ashamed of his burst of ill-temper. 

‘* And how have you amused yourself, Mr. 
Evelyn,’’ he asked, with an effort to re- 
establish himself. 

Mr. Evelyn, it appeared had spent most of 
the day in fishing above the falls, with tol- 
erably good success. Doyle brightened still 
more. The next day his headache did not 
trouble him, and the ‘‘ Demi-God was neg- 
lected again. 

Things went well enough for awhile, but 
presently, in the inevitable intimacy of their 
daily life, his jealousy began to grow again. 
He snubbed Evelyn for saying that Rosalba 
was the prettiest girl he ever saw, and he 
was so moody and exasperating with Ros- 
alba herself as to force her for relief into 
His unreasonableness 


Evelyn’s society. 
reached its height one afternoon in particu- 
lar, when they were all three down at the 


falls. Rosalba and Evelyn were examining 
some flowers they had gathered, while Doyle 
amused himself by flinging pebbles into the 
water. 

‘Did you tell me,’’ said Evelyn presently, 
looking toward the falls, ‘‘ that people could 
cross the river on those stones? I would 
rather like to try it myself, you know.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t!’ cried Rosalba. ‘‘That is 
only when the river is low. It’s much too 
high this year. Nobody would think of 
doing it.’’ 

The tone of anxiety, the little detaining 
gesture drove Doyle to desperation. He 
sprang up, and, going to the river edge, 
measured the distance fora moment. Then, 
with a backward wave of the hand and a 
mocking au revoir, he put his foot on the 
first stone. 

It was really a perilous undertaking. In 
rainless seasons, when the river was low, it 
left, at one point, a disconnected chain of 
rocks bare and dry half way down to their 
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base, thus rendering it easy to step from 
point to point. But now the water swept 
dizzily around them, so that what with the 
roar, the flying foam and the wet, slippery 
surface, the effect was bewildering. Doyle 
wavered more than once, and nothing but a 
natural sure-footedness, developed by early 
athletics, ever carried him across that slip- 
pery pathway and back again, where, with 
an exaggerated salute, he proffered Rosalba 
atall red lily he had picked on the other side. 

‘* A fool’s luck,”’ he said briefly. ‘‘ Receive 
his tribute.’’ 

She received it very coldly. She had 
watched, in silent suspense, that reckless 
venture of his, and she did not answer a 
word now, as she laid the lily down beside 
her. Doyle looked at her defiantly, and 
neither for the moment noticed the move- 
ments of Evelyn, who had risen and gone 
toward the falls. Then he turned his ‘head 
and addressed Rosalba in his languid, drawl- 
ing tones: 

‘‘T’ve a fancy to do the thing myself. 
bring you /wo lilies, you know.”’ 

‘He will be drowned!’’ cried Rosalba 
with passionate despair. ‘‘And it is all 
your fault. Oh, I dothink you are the most 
cruel, the most—’”’ 

Any further analysis of Doyle’s character 
was stopped short, for Evelyn, as his foot 
touched the second stone, slipped, and, 
throwing up his hands, fell headlong among 
the rocks. Doyle sprang forward and pulled 
the young fellow out of the water, without 
greater harm than a thorough drenching and 
a sprained foot. 

‘*Moral—Don’t be a fool unless you can’t 
help it,’’ said Doyle dryly, as he assisted 
him to a seat on the bank. 

Rosalba’s eyes flashed, but she only asked 
Evelyn if he was much hurt. 

‘*Oh, no, not much,’’ he answered, though 
his face belied him. ‘‘OnlyI don’t quite 
think I can stand, you know. Perhaps 
you’d better give me your arm up to the 
house, Doyle.’’ 

Doyle complied, and Evelyn was con- 
ducted into the little parlor, where the hard 
horse-hair sofa was utilized as a couch for 
him, while Miss Hitty took possession of 
the case. After much bathing and band- 
aging, she went about her ordinary duties, 
sending in Rosalba as a sort of deputy. 

If Doyle’s recklessness was at all respon- 
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sible for the accident, he was well punished 
in its results. For the next few days he saw 
little enough of Rosalba, except in glimpses 
as he passed the parlor door, where she sat 
during the long, hot afternoons reading 
aloud or otherwise amusing the invalid. 
Was it Miss Hitty’s doing, or had Rosalba 
taken upon herself the expiation of Doyle’s 
misbehavior? Whatever it was, it hardened 
that wrong-headed young man to the last 
degree. Instead of following his first im- 
pulse, and offering his own services to divert 
the sufferer’s ennuz, he limited himself to a 
formal inquiry as to his progress. Every 
morning he shut himself up in his room, 
writing fiercely on his ‘‘ Demi-God,’’ whom 
sooth to say, he brought into some strange 
and hazardous positions, and every night he 
deprecated the hard necessity of work that 
kept him a prisoner in the summer weather. 

At last it grew too bad to bear any longer. 
So one morning, while Miss Hitty was busy 
with her patient, Doyle sought out Rosalba 
and asked het to take a walk with him. She 
demurred, suggesting that he should go 
alone, as she might be wanted at home. 

‘‘No,’’ said Doyle obstinately, ‘‘ I’ve had 
enough of my own company lately. And 
nobody can want you more than I do, I’m 
sure. You'll have me on your hands, too, if 
you’re not more careful of me now. Come, 
do now, Mrs. R. !’’ 

Rosalba visibly weakened before the 
familiar, coaxing tone, and finally consented 
to go. As Doyle declared that he was too 
sulky for the bright sunshine of the river- 
side, they started off among the shadows of 
the woodland road. In spite of his wheed- 
ling accents just now, Doyle had. truly said 
that he was sulky. He was so trying that 
Rosalba repented having come out with him. 

“You are the most provoking person I 
ever saw in my life !’’ she exclaimed finally, 
“and I thought so at first !’’ 

“Did you?’ said Doyle, who seemed to 
find a certain satisfaction in rousing her 
usually even temper. ‘‘So glad to know 
you consider mea person at all. I’ve fancied 
lately that you looked upon me in the light 
of a thing.”’ 

Rosalba walked on without a word. 

‘Do you know I was not as clear-sighted 
as you,’’ pursued Doyle. ‘‘I thought you 
were—well, quite different from what you 
have seemed lately. I thought you were 
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independent, and warm-hearted, and true to 
old friends, as a country girl should be. But 
you are like all the rest, a little outside gild- 
ing makes you forget everything else.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t know what you mean,’’ an- 
swered Rosalba, looking straight before her. 
‘There is as much difference in country 
girls as it seems there is in city gentlemen.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m not a ‘city gentleman,’’’ said 
Doyle bitterly. ‘‘/ am not a millionaire, 
you know,’ with an imitation of Evelyn’s 
drawl. 

‘‘T don’t know what you are,’’ answered 
Rosalba in a low voice. ‘‘I sometimes 
think you are two quite opposite people, for 
sometimes you are so kind and nice that 
anybody has to like you, and then, all at 
once, you are so cold and sarcastic and un- 
reasonable that—”’ 

‘““That nobody can!’’ said Doyle with a 
hard laugh, completing her unfinished sen- 
tence. 

Rosalba made no reply, but hurried into 
the house with an averted face, while Doyle 
went upstairs and shut himself into his 
room. There he laid hands on all his be- 
longings, and flung them pell-mell into his 
trunk, until it looked as if it had been 
packed by a whirlwind. Then he surveyed 
it, laughing a bitter laugh at himself, with 
that sense of the ridiculous which was sel- 
dom far from any mood of his, hard or 
gentle. 

‘‘And this is the work of a relict!’ he 
said to himself with the same mirthless 
mirth. 

Presently he sat down and wrote page 
after page of his novel, wrote fasting, till 
the afternoon hours had passed, and it was 
well intothe evening. At last, with a long, 
weary sigh, he threw down his pen and 
walked to the window. It looked out on the 
river, and from it he saw Rosalba coming up 
toward the house. With a sudden impulse, 
he caught up his hat and hastened down to 
meet her. Miss Hitty called to him, as he 
passed, to tell Rosalba to come in, as she 
wanted her. 

Twilight was gathering, though the splen- 
dor of the sunset lingered in the sky like 
another and more brilliant day. The river 
looked like a sort of liquid rainbow, as its 
whirling spray tossed up many-tinted reflec- 
tions. All the color in the landscape was 
concentrated in the water and sky; every- 
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thing else was vague and shadowy. And 
Rosalba herself was like a shadow in her 
dark dress, as she moved slowly along. 
Doyle met her before she had left the beach. 
As he spoke she turned, not with a start, but 
gradually and, as it seemed, reluctantly. 

‘*Need you goin just yet?’ hesaid. “I 
want to speak to you. I want to—to say 
good-bye.”’ 

‘*To say good-bye ?’’ she repeated slowly. 
‘*But you are not going away ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I am,’’ said Doyle. ‘‘I am going 
to-morrow—to-morrow morning early.”’ 

‘* But—but you are not well enough yet.’’ 

‘*Oh, I am afraid of getting ‘oo well if I 
stay here any longer,’’ said Doyle with a 
short laugh. ‘‘I have been so happy lately! 
But then I expect to go back to perfect bliss. 
Won’t you wish me success in the giddy 
round to which, as a ‘city gentleman,’ I am 
about to return ?”’ 

Rosalba took no notice of the sarcasm. 
‘“Well, I do wish you success—and happi- 
ness,’’ she answered in a low voice, her eyes 
resting on her hands clasped before her. 

Doyle’s eyes, too, were fixed on the clasped 
hands, which looked very white in the grow- 
ing dusk. There was something about this 


girl that perplexed him; he did not know 

whether it was coldness, or only the reserve 

that may hide something very different. 
‘““Thank you,’’ he said, and waited a 


moment. ‘‘ And that is all you have to say 
to me?’’ 

‘* Yes, that is all.’’ 

‘*You have no confidences to make in 
return? No _ confessions about ‘Love’s 
Young Dream,’ you know?”’ 

‘Mr. Doyle,’ exclaimed Rosalba with a 
quick breath, ‘‘do you laugh at every- 
thing ?"’ 

‘“‘If Ido,’’ said Doyle passionately, with a 
sudden change from his mocking manner, 
‘it is because I am wretched. Oh, you 
must know that well enough. Perhaps it 
has given you pleasure to think so? Well, 
what do I care about pride now? I am 
going away broken-hearted, because I love 
you and you won’t love me.”’ 

He turned and walked a few steps away 
from her. Then he turned back as sud- 
denly. 

‘* Rosalba, will you marry me? 
or no!’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she answered faintly. 


Say yes 
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He grasped her hand with unconscious 
force. ‘‘ You mean no, don’t you?” 

‘*No, I mean yes.’’ 

‘* But you never told me ?”’ 

‘* You never asked me,’’ replied Rosalba, 
more demurely than was her wont. 

Doyle burst out laughing. ‘‘ You might 
have let me guess, he said. ‘‘And so you 
are content with me, after all ?’’ 

‘“No, I am not,’’ said Rosalba literally. 
“I think you are jealous and hard and un- 
reasonable. I am afraid you will cause us 
both a great deal of unhappiness.”’ 

‘Then what makes you—?”’ asked Doyle, 
and broke off with a smile. 

‘* Because—’’ answered Rosalba, and broke 
off with a smile, too. 

‘*Oh, my Rose! my Rose!’’ said Doyle 
with passionate fondness. ‘‘I swear you 
shall make of me whatever you like! Only 
care forme!’ Then his tone changed sud- 
denly. ‘‘ But tell me one thing—you must ! 
Did you—did you love Josiah ?”’ 

Rosalba’s color deepened. ‘‘ He was very 
good to me,”’ she said softly. 

‘*But you never loved him? Yes, I know 
it is ungenerous—anything you like; but 
say you never loved him ?”’ 

‘‘T can’t—you ought not; it—it is not 
proper—,’’ cried Rosalba, trying to draw 
away from him. He held her fast and 
looked close into the eyes that wavered and 
drooped away from his. He laughed tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ No, it is not at all proper,” 
he said. He kissed the burning face. ‘‘Is 
that proper, dear ?’’ he said softly. 

‘*Oh !’ was Rosalba’s rather inconsequent 
answer. ‘‘I must goin now. I am sure! 
am wanted.’’ 

‘‘Certainly you are,’’ replied Doyle coolly. 
‘‘Miss Hitty asked me to send you in when 
I went out.’’ 

‘* And you never told me!’’ 

‘* You never asked me,’’ said Doyle, quot- 
ing her words with a laugh. ‘‘I’m afraid I 
shouldn’t tell you now, if I thought I could 
keep you out here any longer. 

But Rosalba would go in. So together 
they climbed the hill, through the dewy 
sweetness and silence of the summer night, 
with the stars coming out one by one over 
their heads, and the monotone of the river 
an unseen voice behind them. 

‘“‘Sakes, child!’ called out Miss Hitty 
rather impatiently as they entered the house, 
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‘‘how slow you be! I sent for ye more’n 
half an hour ago !”’ 

‘‘T gave her your message, Miss Hitty,’’ 
said Doyle sympathizingly, ‘‘ but I’m afraid 
she’s a little willful and hard to manage.”’ 

He appeared in high spirits. Instead of 
going straight to his room after his usual 
fashion lately, Doyle had entered the parlor. 
He went up to Evelyn and asked him how 
he was, adding with a laugh, ‘‘ Now that my 
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great work is accomplished, I’m going to 
turn nurse, too, if you'll accept a volun- 
teer.’’ 

‘* And a sight o’ good 't ll do him!’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Hitty approvingly. ‘‘He 
hain’t set eyes on nobody but women folks 
for a week. It’s real nice of ye, now, Mr. 
Doyle.’’ 

But Evelyn, studying the faces of Doyle 
and Rosalba, entertained a different opinion. 


A TRIP TO THE CAVALRY CAMPS IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA. 


By C. H. WARD 


T was high noon in the early part of the 
present year, when, with a freshly filled 
canteen, a good supply of tobacco, and a 
three days’ pass in my pocket, I mounted 
my horse and struck out over the trail lead- 
ing from Fort Bowie, in the heart of the 
Chirichua mountains, to the plains below. 
The sun’s rays fell perpendicularly from a 
cloudless sky, tempered only by roving 
breezes, which seldom desert these lofty 
altitudes. 

The road, traversing the once terrible 
Apache Pass, the scene of many a desperate 
encounter in the days of the Overland Stage 
Route to California, is rugged and pictur- 
esque. Nowit threads its circuitous way up 
an apparently inaccessible hejght ; anon it 
dives into the bowels of the earth, through 
lonely cafions,in which cypress groves enclose 
in endless vistas of perpetual twilight, the 
dry bed of some mountain stream, where 
streaky deposits of black sand mottling its 
pebbly surface, hint to the experienced eye 
of the golden deposits below; and again, it 
skirts some quaint chasm by terraces cut in 
the face of the precipice. 

At length we reach a point whence the eye 
pierces beyond the imprisoning mountain 
far out across the San Simon valley, where a 
black ribbon of smoke like the cloud in the 
wake of an ocean steamer, marks the pas- 
sage of the afternoon train on the Southern 
Pacific railroad. Away to the northward, 
past the Mormon settlements, we behold the 
lofty Sierras rise in stately succession, bluer 
and vaguer as they approach the horizon, a 
hundred miles away, between which flows 
the placid Gila. 


Taking a sharp turn to the left, we descend 
through a wilderness of fantastic rock 
formations, to the South Pass, leading into 
Sulphur Spring valley, famed among cattle 
growers. Stopping a moment to draw taut 
the cincha, disarranged by the exertions of 
my now panting beast, a rumbling met my 
ear, followed shortly by the appearance of 
the paymaster’s ‘‘ buck-board,’’ drawn by 
six hardy Missouri mules, and guarded by a 
mounted escort of cavalry. Waiting for the 
outfit to pass, I fell in behind. 

We swept onward at a lively pace, past 
herds of curious cattle, contentedly grazing 
on thesweet gramma grass; past an occasional 
century plant, standing alone a solitary senti- 
nelon the pairie; now crossing adeep arroya, 
with banks seventy-five feet high, in what at 
a distance appears a perfectly level plain ; 
now disturbing a flock of funereal buzzards, 
feasting on the bleaching remains of some 
freighter’s unfortunate droncho, or passing a 
pile of blackened embers surrounded by an 
irregular constellation of gleaming tin cans, 
the advance guard of civilization. 

The broad wagon road forks at intervals to 
admit tributary highways, and is crossed in 
every direction by innumerable cattle-trails 
and short cuts through the mountains, patron- 
ized only by horsemen and pack-trains, the 
whole forming a labyrinth bewildering to a 
‘‘ tender-foot,’’ but plain as the plan of Phil- 
adelphia to the frontiersman, in whom the 
instinct of direction forms a sixth sense. 

The view is superb, but peculiarly Ari- 
zonian. Seen through this rarified atmos- 
phere, the crag twenty miles away appears 
scarcely five. One can trace the innumer- 
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able fissures in the face of the cliff, watch 
the shadows cast by floating clouds, distin- 
guish isolated trees on its flank, and cattle 
crawling like flies atits base. The littledark 
parallelograms, dotting the valley at wide 
intervals, are distant ranches, built of adobe 
(as are most buildings in this country). 
Narrow belts of green projecting out into 
the ‘‘flat’’ betray where far-off cafions dis- 
charge their icy streams, of which the cot- 
tonwood belt is a sure indication, while the 
faint, blue, cloud-like masses on the south- 
ern horizon are the spurs of the Sierra 
Madres, rising amid the sterile desert of Old 
Mexico. 

The melancholy monotony of form and 
color, the barren nakedness of the scene, 
unrelieved, except by an occasional rock 
cropping to the surface, the white gleam of 
an exposed quartz-vein, an infrequent mes- 
quite brush, or a desolate cactus, give a 
singularly geographical character to the 
landscape, suggesting a gigantic relief-map. 
All is nude, primitive, and desolate, a cap- 
ital school for the study of what Hamer- 
ton terms ‘‘ mountain anatomy.”’ 

But suddenly, like an opera-glass out of 
focus, familiar objects appear vague and 
indistinct, Dragoon Summit fades away into 


the distance, Railroad Pass has apparently 


emigrated, and the storm is upon us. Un- 
strap your slicker from the cantel, if, fortu- 
nately, you possess one, and prepare for the 
deluge! The rain falls furiously, not drop 
by drop, but in broad, blinding sheets of 
spray, which the parched earth swallows 
quickly. Already a pall of clouds is draped 
around the peaks to the windward ; a thou- 
sand new-born torrents hurry down the 
rocky channels of former floods ; shivering 
cattle congregate in lowing groups, and 
prairie dogs disgustedly forsake their inun- 
dated dwellings. Our horses are panting 
wearily as we roll through a dense grove of 
timber into a narrower gorge, within which 
somewhere lies a hidden cavalry camp. 

We had proceeded some distance up this 
cafion, when, as we neared a growth of un- 
derbrush, the scene suddenly became trans- 
formed. Strange, Crusoe-like huts arise on 
either hand, deftly constructed bough- 
houses. A dozen camp-fires gleam ruddily 
through the falling rain from the bank of a 
shallow stream, while further up a rough 
pine ‘‘ shack’’ indicates the presence of the 
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ever-present sutler. As we draw up before 
the captain’s quarters, dismount, and lift 
the heavy, iron-bound treasure-chest from 
the buck-board, a score of blue-clad colored 
troopers gather around, their somber tint 
relieving the rows of glistening ivory dis- 
closed in one universal smile of satisfaction 
at the paymaster’s arrival. 

‘“You, Gawge Henry, help me tote de 
majah’s blankets up yondah !’’ 

‘*Dat’s him, sure nuf; I jus’ done heah 
him ask de captain for de mustard rolls.’’ 

‘‘Say, you black man! You gwin pay 
me dem ten dollahs you owes me?”’ 

‘*Sartin sure, honey.’’ 

‘* You says you is, but is you?”’ 

Two obstreperous individuals finally at- 
tempt a hoe-down, to the accompaniment 
of ‘‘patting,’’ while a mulatto tenor plain- 
tively inquires : 


“Say, Suzannah, can’t you dance de grape-vine?”’ 


which is promptly suppressed by a conse- 
quential darkey, whose gorgeous yellow 
chevrons proclaim him a sergeant of cav- 
alry. 

There are welcomes and welcomes, from the 
nervous trill of the impecunious dude, who 
unexpectedly meets his forgotten but indig- 
nant tailor on a back street, to the sweet 
smile of the tremulous maiden as she recog- 
nizes the approach of familiar footsteps ; 
but, for the genuine, hearty, whole-souled 
article, commend me to that awaiting the 
paymaster! From the hour of muster, a 
thousand baseless rumors of his approach 
fill the air. We trace his progress by the 
papers with more eagerness than that of a 
Stanley or of a Greeley relief expedition. 
His personal safety is a matter of individual 
concern, Even his very escort guard him 
with an affectionate zeal unknown to the 
mightier but unloved inspector-general. 
Ah, it is, indeed, an enviable position ! 

But hark! The cafion resounds to a mel- 
low buglecall. Videttes are seen cautiously 
descending from their lofty perches on the 
neighboring heights, a herd of horses comes 
thundering into camp, followed by their 
mounted guard, and soon a long line of 
troopers halt before the headquarter tent. 
Then, as each man’s name is called by his 
captain, and as he steps up to the pay-table 
the clerk reads the amount due him, which 
is quickly counted out and handed him by 
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the paymaster, generally in coin fresh from 
the mint. Then 

There is a sound of revelry by night: 
A confused mass of troopers hovers around 
the sutler’s store, where are sold the vilest 
whisky at a ‘‘bit’’ a drink, alleged cigars at 
the same price, and St. Louis beer (freighted 
overland from the nearest railroad station) 
at fifty cents a bottle, the consumption of 
which is indicated by a constantly develop- 
ing stratum of ‘‘ dead soldiers,”’ 7. e., empty 
bottles, on the outskirts of camp. « 

These colored troopers, or ‘‘ buffalo sol- 
diers,’’ as the Indians facetiously term them, 
are a motley assemblage of every shade, 
from the black, flat-faced Georgia negro, 
with tightly-twisted wool, to the ‘pale 
Canadian octoroon, whose regular Cauca- 
sian features and carefully-trained mous- 
tache indicate the laxity of his ancestors’ 
morals. The percentage of old soldiers in 
the colored regiments (the ninth and tenth 
cavalry and twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
infantry) proves that they appreciate the 
advantages that the army offers: an easy 
life, little work, fair pay, an asylum in sick- 
ness and in old age, light discipline, and a 
wife and family if desired. In this isolated 


camp, away from the regularly traveled 


trails, they are in no more danger from hos- 
tile Indians than the drunken man that 
stumbles against a cigar sign; while, with 
the beef contractor regularly replenishing 
their larder, they do little but gamble, and 
smoke, and sleep the pleasant hours away. 

After drying my clothes by a camp-fire, I 
saddled up again, and, remounting, pulled 
out across the trail for White’s ranch, where 
I intended to camp for the night. The sky 
was still overcast; snatches of song drifted 
past on the moaning wind in that sad, pa- 
thetic cadence peculiar to the African voice. 
The ruddy glow of the fires, framed in by the 
black, gloomy walls, rising perpendicularly 
on either hartid, presented a picture sugges- 
tive of the coloring of a Rembrandt and 
of the fantastic grandeur of a Doré. My 
horse disliked to leave the camp behind, but 
soon we rounded a point of mountain and 
gained another horizon. 

Presently through the gathering darkness 
the white walls of the ranch shone wanly 
several miles away. The rain now fell sul- 
lenly, and it was with feelings akin to joy 
that I descried at last a camp-fire a few hun- 
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dred yards away from the ‘‘corral,’’ on the 
bank of the creek, and, riding towards it, 
read ‘‘U. S.’’ on the canvas-covered wagon, 
and recognized a long-haired, moccasin-shod 
individual contentedly puffing at a cigarette 
as Jim Price, the Yuma Apache scout, No. 
A. 15, who had been discharged from the 
hospital at Fort Bowie the preceding morn- 
ing. There were also in camp a citizen 
teamster and two soldiers, each of whom 
superintended some specialty of the cuisine. 
The sergeant made coffee after the approved 
frontier formula, in an old tin can, relic of 
former campers; the private fried bacon, 
while the teamster mixed dough in a bright 
new wash-basin and tossed /ortillas (Mex- 
ican flap-jacks) with a marvelous skill and 
grace. Shades of Brillat-Savarin, what a 
supper! How the ‘“ mule-skinner’s’’ face 
flushed with honest pride when Jim Price, 
contentedly laying his hand on his stomach, 
remarked : ‘‘ Moucha wayno!’’ (Very good). 

Supper over, we lariated our horses close 
to camp, made the mules fast to the wagon- 
tongue, and, filling our pipes, sat around 
the roaring fire in silent comfort. Presently 
a drenched rider arrived, a scout en route for 
some camp in Mexico. We favored him with 
the hospitalities of the camp, in recognition 
of which he produced atreasured flask of Blue 
Grass, which waned visibly as it circulated 
around the fire. 

At length the flames died away, and, 
spreading our blankets by the glowing em- 
bers, we dropped off into slumber. During 
the night a courier arrived with the mail and 
dispatches from Fort Bowie, warmed him- 
self a while, and then rode on. 

Early next morning, after a hurried break- 
fast, we set out again, the Indian and myself 
riding in the wagon, with my horse in tow 
behind. Toward noon we surprised a herd 
of prong-horn antelope grazing in a little 
valley. They raised their graceful heads in 
affright at our approach, stood a moment 
irresolute, and fled like spectres across the 
plains, followed by a shower of bullets, 
which only quickened their speed. After 
crossing a number of traverse gulches, or 
arroyas, we reached the heavily timbered 
banks of White River, and took the trail up 
the gorge toward the former site of Old 
Camp Rucker, now a prosperous cattle- 
range. 

The entrance to the cafion is guarded by a 
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fence stretching clear across the gap, serving 
as a barrier against the encroachments of 
stock from the Sulphur Spring ranges. 
The cafion gradually widens until in places 
it measures a good quarter mile in breadth, 
and is as green and flat as a billiard-table, 
with frowning granite cliffs on either hand, 
embracing one of the fairest and most fer- 
tile areas in Southern Arizona. The pass 
through the Chirichua mountains at this 
point is nearly ten miles in length, formed 
by the White River cafion on the south and 
Paul’s cafion on the north of a central 
divide, and is known collectively as Rucker’s 
cafion, in memory of Lieutenant Rucker, of 
the sixth cavalry, who was drowned here in 
1881, by the bursting of a cloud on the 
mountains. The pass connects the San 
Simon and Sulphur Spring valleys, and is 
an old Indian trail. 

As we approach the cavalry camp, the 
scene reminds one of a Maryland. planta- 
tion: Picturesque Virginian fences enclose 
two or three little ranches, with low cabins 
built of slabs, shaded by porches festooned 
with honeysuckle; golden pumpkins gleam 
through the standing corn; the universal 
bean mounts its slender pole and gazes anx- 
iously in the direction of ‘‘ The Athens of 
America ;’’ a corral with horses drowsing at 
the picket line; a long row of ‘‘ dog-tents,”’ 
protected by a thatch of boughs on a raised 
scaffolding ; saddles hanging on poles before 
each entrance; a little group of gayly-clad 
Indian scouts under a wide-spreading syca- 
more, all engaged in congenial occupations, 
one fashioning a pair of moccasins from the 
yellowest of buckskin, another constructing 
a little pouch for war-paint to be worn de- 
pending from his belt ; here a primitive dec- 
orator, laboriously ornamenting a knife- 
sheath with symmetrical rows of pin-heads 
clinched on the reverse side, and. there a 
devotee of the Fall Fashions, painting his 
face, by the aid of a small mirror, and soft 
sticks coated with clayey pigments, in a 
pattern at once grotesque and horrible. 
High above, on the slope of a little hill, 
rises the tent of the packers in dignified 
seclusion, as becomes members of that 
ancient and honorable guild, while a little 
group of tents huddled around an adobe 
bake-oven represent the commissariat, where 
white smoke-wreathes rise in fantastic forms, 
to fade phantom-like into the blue above. 
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Late in the afternoon the paymaster 
arrived, escorted by a detachment of colored 
cavalry, and quickly proceeded to the busi- 
ness of the hour, first paying the regular 
troops, then the Indian scouts. 

These scouts are sworn into the service in 
six-months enlistments, and are distributed 
both in companies commanded by army 
officers, and in small detachments attached 
to the various cavalry commands to serve as 
scouts, find trails, guide the troops amid the 
mountains, and generally to perform those 
duties where the keen eye and trained in- 
stinct of the savage are found peerless and 
unapproachable. 

The brazen clamor of cow-bell now sum- 
mons us to supper. After we have quieted 
the cravings of the inner man, various forms 
of the ‘‘tiger’’ make their appearance, the 
antique Mexican game of monée being the 
most popular. Secure at least in the pos- 
session of bed and board, the soldier plays 
with a recklessness surprising to one ac- 
quainted with his narrow means. Ten, 
twenty, and even fifty-dollar bets are not 
uncommon. The fretful glow from flicker- 
ing camp-fires, lighting up eager faces, 
white, black, and red, oblivious to aught but 
the turning of the lucky or unlucky card; 
the breathless silence, broken at intervals by 
strange monosyllables, whose solemn im- 
port is known only to the initiated; the 
barbaric splendor of the court cards im- 
ported from Barcelona and the piles of silver 
and gold on the board form a striking and 
memorable picture. 

The sight of the Indians in this group of 
gamblers brings to my mind the fact that 
their race is rapidly becoming either extinct 
or civilized. Aboriginal costumes are 
already being supplanted by the inartistic 
‘boiled shirt,’’ the military blouse, and 
even the eminently respectable plug hat. 
The Yuma Apaches, in solemn council as- 
sembled, recently debated the (to them) mo- 
mentous question of ‘‘ Pants or no Pants,”’ 
deciding in favor of the latter. 

It was, therefore, with intense satisfaction 
that I witnessed one of the fast vanishing 
Indian customs, an Apache war dance, with 
all the reality of native instruments, native 
dancers, and, above all, an actual enemy 
(not in the immediate vicinity, however). 
Big Mike, a Yuma scout of gigantic propor- 
tions; a slender, arrowy buck, famed as a 
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runner, with an unpronounceable name, and 
other lesser stars drew the magic circle 
around their own camp-fire to the eminently 
Wagnerian music of theorchestra. A weird, 
sobbing, dirge-like strain trembled on the 
air, evidently affecting the dancers painfully. 
They uttered sad, guttural cries in various 
Apache dialects, smote their breasts, threw 
their bodies into strange contortions, and 
commenced to circle slowly around the leap- 
ing flames. 

At length the soprano, a coppery-tinted 
buck with a feather head-dress, began a 
plaintive recitative in blank verse. Sadder 
and sadder grew the theme, deeper and 
deeper groaned the bass drum. The dancers 
seemed discouraged and jaded. Suddenly 
the sweet, bird-like notes of a flute rose 
above the wailing monotone. A castinet, 
made from a snake’s rattle, contributed an 
effect startling in the extreme. The soloist 


developed optimistic tendencies, while the 
chorus broke into a hilarious repetition of 
striking incidents, a reiteration built of 
endless transpositions of a single sonorous 
phrase, recalling to mind a song I once 
heard an Arab crew sing on the Hoogly 
river, while heaving up anchor. 


At once the dancers felt the exhilaration. 
One discovered a fresh trail leading around 
the fire and began to follow it stealthily, 
knife in hand, to the imminent peril of the 
buck in advance of him. Big Mike devel- 
oped remote ancestral tendencies and ca- 
vorted around on all fours. The cham- 
pion runner became, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an army mule of vicious propensities. 
His artistic attempt to scratch his left ear 
with his off-hind foot, though unsuccessful, 
elicited thunderous acclamations of delight. 
Silently in his rear giided a dark figure 
whose vermilion-daubed features gleamed 
with devilish malignity, as he reached for 
the ready scalping-knife. 

Finally they all discovered the trail sim- 
ultaneously and began a rapid forced march 
in search of the elusive foe. Higher and 
higher soared the flute; the chorus display- 
ing all the latent energy of an amateur 
‘Pinafore’’ company, while the bass drum- 
mer’s streaming brows mutely solved the 
Interior Department problem, ‘‘Can the 
Indian work?’’ The wild, savage beauty of 
their last ‘‘ grand round”’ baffles description. 
With magnificent physiques, rich color, and 
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unconscious grace, they swept around the 
column of slowly-rising smoke, dimly sug- 
gestive of bronze figures in relief on some 
antique Roman vase. Suddenly they all 
darted off into the brush with blood-curdling 
war-whoops, to come straggling into camp 
an hour later, breathless and jaded. 

The night was far advanced, when leaving 
the little groups of gamblers huddled around 
the kitchen fire, I spread my blankets under 
the starry sky and sank into a sleep, broken 
only by the muezzen-like chant of the sen- 
tinel calling the waning hours. We break- 
fasted early. A detail of two in charge of 
a pack-mule was going into the post over 
the Bear Spring trail. I concluded to join 
it, and we were soon in the saddle, and driv- 
ing the unwilling ‘‘shave-tail’’ before us, 
we struck out over the mountains for home. 

Occasionally a startled jack-rabbit leaped 
from behind a neighboring bush and 
bounded away, or an inodorous skunk, tack- 
ing jerkily with hoisted tail, hid in the tall 
grasses at our approach. As we rounded at 
length a projecting spur, the symmetrical 
outlines of Helen’s Dome, looming against 
the northern horizon, announced the direc- 
tion of Fort Bowie, and a narrow but ancient 
trail stretched far across the flat, disappear- 
ing in a depression in the mountains a few 
miles to the right of the sentinel peak. 
This trail is a very old one and crosses the 
range at one of the very few practicable 
passes. It is known as the Bear Spring 
trail, over which a party of hostile Chiri- 
chuas passed one night last spring, their 
chanted war-song uniting with the rhythm 
of their horses’ hoof-beats almost within 
hearing of the garrison. 

Early in the afternoon, having crossed the 
valley, we wended our way slowly up this 
trail, and discovered, on reaching the divide, 
the remains of a former signal-fire, lit by 
hostile scouts, whose system of signaling is, 
unfortunately, a mystery to our military 
authorities, but is certainly very perfect. 
As an instance of this, it is asserted that the 
fact of a former encounter between the hos- 
tiles and our cavalry was whispered among 
the Apaches on the San Carlos reservation 
hours before the official account arrived by 
wire. From the divide of the Bear Spring 
trail a fire can be seen for more than thirty 
miles both north and south. 

Leaving this point behind, we began the 
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descent through a maze of branching caii- 
ons, down a grade on which the horses 
draw their hind legs under them and slide 
like a troop of coasters. Huge, detached 
masses of rock, fallen from the cliffs above, 
obstructed the path at intervals. At last the 
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stars and stripes waved gaily through a cleft 
in the way, and a few minutes later we rode 
into Fort Bowie and dismounted, with appe- 
tites rendered keen by a forty-five-mile ride 
before dinner. 


‘““MY FRIEND THE BURGLAR.”’ 


By GENE H. UNDERWOOD. 


HEN I was a young man just start- 

ing in practice in the town of 
Dixon, I was appointed counsel by tlie court 
for a notorious burglar, who, after having 
long been a terror to our county, had at last 
been captured and was now awaiting histrial. 
He was supposed to be one of a hard gang, 
and as I entered the room where he was con- 
fined I expected to see an abandoned-looking 
ruffian of middle age. Judge of my sur- 
prise, then, to find myself in the presence of 
the mildest-looking, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
youth of apparently not more than two-and- 
twenty years, though I afterward learned 
that at least a decade must be added to that. 


My much-studied repose of manner was 
rather shaken for a moment, but he at once 
came forward, offered me a chair, introduced 
himself as Mr. Brown, and asked for my 


name. I had previously known him as 
‘*Black Jack,’’ a sarcastic appellation, I 
suppose, on account of his extreme fairness. 

On being told that I was the attorney 
appointed for his defense, his whole manner 
changed. A look of crafty cunning crept 
into his face, the cloak of good manners 
dropped from his shoulders, and I saw before 
me the unmistakable desperado whose appre- 
hension had delighted so many hearts. 

After a quarter of an hour of confidential 
talk, I plainly saw that the state would win 
its case against this man. My client and I 
were beaten before we began. He was very 
guarded in all his admissions, even under 
the sacred seal of legal confidence, and so I 
was surprised to hear him say, as I was 
leaving him tHat day : 

‘* Well, Mr. Clarkson, of course I prefer to 
be cleared, and I shall try my chances on 
that; but it really matters little in the end. 
If the court convicts me, I shall not be 
caged very long.”’ 


‘“What do you mean?’’ exclaimed I, 
startled. 

‘Only that I never have been long behind 
the bars, and I never mean to-be. I have 
good friends outside who will look after me.” 

Ismiled incredulously. ‘‘ You have never 
been in Blacktown state prison, sir, or per- 
haps your assurance would be less. Once 
there, you are safe to stay, I can assure you.”’ 

He laughed lightly and said good night, 
thanking me for my kindness in accepting 
his defense. 

In our subsequent meetings, I took pains 
to tell him that I believed in his guilt and 
that the utmost I would undertake would be 
a mitigation of his sentence. But he always 
accepted my assertions with an airy pleas- 
antry, and seemed determined to be friendly 
in spite of me. 

The trial came on, and, as I had expected, 
Brown was convicted and sentenced to state 
prison for fourteen years. There were few 
redeeming circumstances in the case, and 
his sentence was a severe one. I looked for 
his composure to desert him under this 
blow ; but, on the contrary, he bade me a 
cheerful good evening as he was marched off 
to spend his last night in our town jail. 

I went home with a very uncomfortable 
feeling in my heart. Was it my duty as a 
man to warn the officers of the jail of this 
fellow’s hints of escape? But what had I 
really to tell? -Only vague assertions about 
friends whose powers I did not believe in; 
and even these made in confidential talks 
with his lawyer. No, I would say nothing. 
He would undoubtedly be well guarded, and 
to-morrow the doors of Blacktown prison 
would close securely upon him for many 4 
long year. 

When I went to my office next morning, I 
saw at once that something unusual had 
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taken place. Little knots of excited talkers 
had collected on the street corners; fierce 
gesticulations accompanied stealthy glances 
thrown over shoulders ; and, as I approached, 
room was made for me to enter the first of 
these bubbling springs of gossip. 

‘“ Well, Clarkson,’’ said an old lawyer, 
who had long been my friend and patron, 
‘‘it seems that ‘Black Jack’ is free, and no 
thanks to you, my boy!’’ 

I started, almost guiltily. 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘T mean that, to all appearances, he was 
abed and asleep whenever the warden looked 
in last night, but that when his breakfast 
was taken to him this morning, the figure in 
bed turned out to be only the pillow well 
covered up, while our bird had flown through 
the window by means of the neatest sawing 
on the bars you ever saw.”’ 

‘‘Sawing? Where could he have con- 
cealed an instrument? Was he not thor- 
oughly searched ?”’ 

‘‘Of course, and he had nothing. Every- 
thing was taken from him except a little, 
old, well-thumbed Bible that had ‘Jessie 
Brown’ faintly traced in it in old-fashioned 
letters. He said it had been his mother’s, 


‘“‘Free? What 


and begged that he might keep it as the last 


tie to better days. Naturally, they hadn’t 
the heart or the conscience to refuse that. 
He must have been helped from outside.”’ 

‘‘Who is after him? For I suppose some- 
body is.”’ 

‘‘T should sayso! The sheriff and all his 
posse, and half the town besides. They are 
wild at ‘Black Jack’s’ escape, but I don’t 
believe they will lay hands on him again 
very soon. He has had too good a start.”’ 

And so it proved. After a three days’ 
fruitless search, the hunters all returned, 
giving up the game as too wily for them, the 
sheriff fuming and fretting at an escape that 
had virtually cost him his reputation. 

Just a week later, the morning post 
brought me a square, stylish-looking letter, 
addressed in a neat, feminine hand. I 
opened it with some surprise, as my lady 
correspondents were few, but had hardly 
read two lines when surprise became aston- 
ishment, and that, in turn, amazement. 
This was the missive : 


Vr. Obediah Clarkson : 


Str: You wonder how I could have escaped from 
Blacktown prison. In the same way, I reply, that I 
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escaped from Dixon jail. I never knew a prison warden 
yet (and I have in my time come across a good many of 
them) that was hard-hearted enough to take away from 
me my mother’s Bible. Well-concealed between its 
double covers are the only implements I need to pick 
the strongest lock that ever was made or to file the 
thickest bar that ever was forged. I should not tell you 
this now, except that I am off for foreign parts, and 
never expect to see this country again. ButI liked you, 
and can’t resist this parting word. When you defend 
another burglar, find a worthier one than 
“ BLACK JACK.” 


You see, the scamp was well educated, for 
his letter bore every evidence of that, as did 
his conversation. He had evidently seen 
better days, and the traces of dead manhood 
in him were doubtless what had attracted 
me. The letter was, of course, post-marked 
from a distant town where he had never 
been seen, and was no help in tracing the 
lost clue. Well, I thought this was the end 
of myadventure. But the queerest part was 
still to come. 

The cares of life accumulated rapidly upon 
me soon after these occurrences, and my 
constantly increasing practice, followed by 
my marriage, succeeded in so filling my 
thoughts that ‘Black Jack’’ was driven 
almost from my memory. $ 

Some five years after this episode, my 
wife and I found ourselves making a new 
home in a western state, and, in spite of 
some unavoidable twinges of regret, we 
soon settled into contentment and happiness 
in our unaccustomed quarters. 

We had been inhabitants of the thriving 
little town of X only a few months, 
when our quiet life was rudely aroused into 
excitement by a general alarm of burglars. 
A half dozen houses were broken into in 
one night; watches, silver, jewels, every- 
thing valuable and small enough to be 
easily carried, taken off, and yet the occu- 
pants of the various ransacked dwellings 
not once aroused from their slumbers. It 
was in those days almost like magic, and we 
hardly knew how to protect ourselves. The 
burglars were certainly doing their work in 
the most professional and deft-fingered way. 
Our neighbor on the right had been one of 
the latest victims, and we feared that our 
turn might come. Double locks and bars 
were employed ; the police guard doubled, 
and I slept nightly with a loaded pistol 
under my pillow, which alarmed my wife 
almost as much as an anticipated. burglary. 

But all our precautions were of no avail. 
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We waked one morning to find ourselves 
minus our small silver (all that was solid), 
my wife’s diamond ear-rings, her father’s 
wedding gift, and, greatest loss of all, my 
watch, a family heirloom, which I prized 
highly and which money could never re- 
place. It bore amid the quaint engraving 
of its inner case the name of my great- 
grandfather, which was also my own, ‘‘ Obe- 
diah H. Clarkson.”’ 

The jewels and the watch had both been 
taken from what we had considered a safe 
hiding-place in our own room, and yet we 
had been conscious of no noise, nor even of 
an unpleasant dream. But a faint, sicken- 
ing odor in the room, combined with head- 
aches, of which we both complained, left no 
doubt that chloroform had been the agent in 
this burglary, as doubtless in all the others. 
Of course, I said that we must accept our 
fate like the rest, as there seemed small 
chance of the rascals being caught. Sucha 
street guard, however, was now put upon 
the whole town that our house was the last 
on the list of the victimized. 

Three days later, as my wife and I were 
sitting down to breakfast, which just now 
we had to be content toeat with plated forks 


and tea-spoons, there came a loud ring at 


the door bell. The faithful Bridget answered 
the summons and returned, after a short 
parley, with a small express package marked 
‘* paid.”’ 

‘“My shoes from New York,’ said my 
wife. 

‘‘No,”’ said I; ‘‘it is addressed to me. 
The new books I sent to Boston for,’’ tearing 
off the wrapper as I spoke. 

Imagine our sensations when, on remov- 
ing the cover of a wooden box, our lost 
forks and spoons, the blue velvet case con- 
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taining my wife’s ear-rings, and my own 
beloved watch were revealed to our amazed 
eyes. 

‘‘Harry,’’ gasped my wife, ‘‘where did 
they come from ?’’ 

‘*I don’t know,’’ I answered helplessly. 
Just at that moment my gaze fell upon a 
small folded note at the bottom of the box, 
and as I looked memory began to stir and 
waken; for that peculiar, delicate hand- 
writing had certainly come under my notice 
before. Still struggling with this faint and 
elusive remembrance, I unfolded the bit of 
paper and read its contents : 


Mr. Obediah Clarkson : 


DEAR SiR: You may thank your queer name for 
bringing these things back to youagain. It was after 
we had left your house and the town that I saw the 
marking on your watch and knew that we had robbed a 
man that I have always felt was a friend. I vowed 
years ago that I’d do you a good turn some day, and now 
here itis: I have found out that you’re the same Obe- 
diah who defended me at Dixon, and you’re welcome to 
this ‘‘swag.’’ I'll never rob you if I know it; for there 
is honor even among thieves. “BLACK JACK.”’ 


‘‘Oh, Harry, Harry !’ sobbed my wife (for 
I am happy to state that my middle name is 
Henry), ‘‘I’ll never abuse your poor old 
name again! I did think it was frightfui, 
but see what it has done for us—that and 
your kindness to that dreadful burglar.’’ 

I smiled rather weakly, remembering the 
sentence in the note about ‘“‘honor among 
thieves,’’ and almost felt that I had been 
included under that appellation! But from 
that day to this we have heard no more of 
‘* Black Jack,’’ and have concluded that, in 
any event, the Obediah Clarksons are safe 
from his gentlemanly depredations. He is 
known in the family as ‘‘My friend the 
burglar,’’ and his preference for me is rather 
a sore subject. 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


By VIOLA ROSEBORO’. 


OF all the flowers within my ken, 
There’s but this one that’s human; 
The rest seem blessed 
With souls that rise like perfume up to heaven. 


But this one blossom has met our fate; 


Its buds way open never. 


Its life in strife 


Its soul to free like ours is passed forever. 
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THE RULE OF TWO CARDINALS. 


By JOHN FRANKLIN. 


HE period covered by Mr. Perkins’ two 
handsome and entertaining volumes* 
is not lacking either in importance or 
interest. With the exception of the Revo- 
lution, it is the most dramatic in French 
history. It begins with the death of Henry 
IV. and includes the regency of his wife, 
Marie de Medici, the reign of Louis XIII., 
the regency of his wife, Anne of Austria, 
and the beginning of the reign of Louis 
XIV. But Mr. Perkins devotes himself 
more particularly to the life and achieve- 
ments of the French nation from 1624, when 
Cardinal Richelieu was made chief minister 
of Louis XIII., to 1661, when Cardinal 
Mazarin, his successor, passed from a life of 
great activity. For thirty-six years these 
statesmen were virtually the rulers of 
France. 
Mr. Perkins is at pains at the outset to 
correct a prevalent error in regard to the 
work accomplished by Richelieu and Maz- 


arin. It is usually supposed that these 


statesmen destroyed all constitutional checks 
upon royal authority and established the 


absolutism of the French crown. He shows 
that there were never any such checks. 
Those that see in the work of the States- 
General of 1614, the last one summoned 
before 1789, and in the discussions of the 
Parliament of Paris, the same struggle that 
prevailed in England between the Com- 
mons and the Crown see what did not and 
could not exist in France. 

The States-General, although a national 
assembly summoned by the king, had no 
control over the finances of the realm and 
possessed no legislative authority. It could 
not coerce the king to heed its recommenda- 
tions by withholding supplies. All that it 
could do was to make these recommenda- 
tions and to hope that he would regard 
them. It was his privilege to act upon them 
or to ignore them, and he usually ignored 
them. The Parliament of Paris was simply 
a judicial and not a legislative body. It 
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was as powerless as the States-General to 
enact needed reforms ; it could only ask the 
king to consider them. But its interfer- 
ence in the affairs of state was looked upon 
as impertinent, and on one occasion, and 
in words whose meaning could not be mis- 
taken, Louis XIII. expressed his displeasure 
at its conduct. ‘‘I do not like your remon- 
strances,’’ he said, and paid no attention to 
them. 

For many years France was rent with civil 
wars. With the light that Mr. Perkins 
throws upon their true character, it is quite 
impossible to imagine that they were consti- 
tutional struggles between the people on 
the one hand and the crown on the other. 
They were instigated by the great nobles, 
who had no other motive than greed for 
power and money and love of turmoil. 

To be sure, the Duke of Condé justified 
his treason in 1614 by declaring that the 
people were oppressed, that the queen’s 
ministers sought to destroy the state to 
preserve their own power, that judicial 
offices were sold, that the Parliament of 
Paris was not free, and that the States-Gen- 
eral should be summoned to consider re- 
forms. But when the queen offered to share 
with him and his rebel associates the treas- 
ure accumulated by Henry IV. and the 
great minister Sully, his consciousness of 
public evils became dim and his desire for a 
meeting of the States-General vanished. 

The motives that inspired him and his 
followers to take up arms were the same as 
those that led other great nobles during 
the ministries of Richelieu and Mazarin to 
foment insurrection. Marie de Medici tried 
to buy these rebels off, hoping thereby to 
secure peace. Hardly had their allegiance 
been purchased when they discovered a new 
pretext to rebel, and nothing but more 
money and more privileges would conciliate 
them. 

The policy pursued by Richelieu and 
Mazarin toward rebellious nobles that pre- 
tended to be patriots was more effective 
than that of Marie. They did not use 
money, but force. They marched the armies 
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of the king against the rebels, and, after 
a long struggle, culminating in the Fronde 
of 1648-53, crushed their power forever. 
They did not break down constitutional 
restraints ; they destroyed unruly and petty 
tyrannies. The authority of the king was 
thus established over many barons, who 
once owed him no allegiance, and over many 
provinces, which formerly had been no part 
of France. ‘‘ The change,’’ adds Mr. Per- 
kins, ‘‘ was politically beneficial, and had it 
been accompanied by social amelioration, 
by aids to trade, by improvements in the 
mode of taxation, France might have be- 
come more prosperous.’’ 

But great as Richelieu and Mazarin were, 
they were not great enough to meet all the 
demands made upon their genius. It wasa 
gigantic task to consolidate the French 
nation, and to make it the first power in 
Europe; but the retention of the positions 
that enabled them to perform this work was 
a task of no slight magnitude, and it 
required much of their attention. They 
served weak and fickle masters and were 
beset with cunning and unscrupulous ene- 
mies. They were constantly engaged in 
intrigues to retain their influence over the 
former and to defeat the plots of the latter. 


Sometimes they found it necessary to figure 
in a way that does not accord with the 


prevalent idea of a great statesman. Upon 
one occasion, Richelieu was called to play a 
leading part in an amusing political comedy. 

Although Louis XIII. was, as Mr. Perkins 
says, ‘‘avery Joseph among French kings,’’ 
his loyalty to his own spouse wavered at 
times and he bestowed all the affection of 
which his frigid heart was capable upon 
some court beauty. One of the recipients 
of royal sighs and sonnets was Mlle. de 
Hautefort, a vivacious young woman of 
marvelous personal charms. But she proved 
to be no friend of Richelieu; in fact, he 
never was a favorite with women. She 
hated him and his severities, and denounced 
him to the king. Thereupon Richelieu 
engaged in an intrigue to displace her in 
the king’s affections and to enthrone in the 
royal heart Mlle. de LaFayette, in whom he 
supposed gratitude would inspire devotion 
to his interests. But what was his surprise 
to discover that she, too, was his enemy. 
Again he intrigued to remove this danger- 
ous favorite from the royal presence. 
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Mlle. de LaFayette was a pious young 
woman, and the complaisant Father Caus- 
sin, whom Richelieu had selected for a work 
involving no little duplicity, met with no 
serious difficulty in persuading her that it 
was the will of God that she should leave 
court and devote herself to a religious life 
The religious fears of the king were worked 
upon, and he, too, was made to feel that the 
giving up of Mlle. de LaFayette would be 
an act of rare piety. But the separation 
pained him. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘has 
cost me as much as this that I am doing 
now, but the will of God must be obeyed.”’ 

But it may be added in passing that 
gleams of intelligence did sometimes flit 
across the stupid mind of Louis XIII., and 
then he was able to distinguish between the 
hand of Richelieu and the hand of Provi- 
dence. ‘‘It is strange,’’ he said to Father 
Caussin after the retirement of Mlle. de 
LaFayette, ‘‘ that the cardinal is not content 
to tyrannize over my people ; he wishes also 
to tyrannize over me. Misery and poverty 
are everywhere, but in his house are gold 
and silver by shovelfuls. He has many ben- 
efices, but does not say his breviary.’’ 

The part that women played in politics is, 
in fact, one of the most curious features of 
the age depicted by Mr. Perkins. Love was 
a political factor of great moment. There 
is reason to believe that Richelieu first won 
the heart of Marie de Medici to obtain the 
exalted position of chief minister. But 
when he no longer had any need of her aid, 
he drove her from court. Then it was that 
she came to hate him, and to hate as only a 
‘* woman scorned’’ can hate. Although she 
had loved peace and quiet and had spent the 
immense sums of money accumulated by 
her husband to secure them, she became a 
tireless political intriguer and conspired 
incessantly to overthrow her recreant and 
powerful lover. 

Had not Mazarin been united to Anne of 
Austria, after the death of Louis XIII., by 
stronger ties than those of political interest or 
of admiration for his abilities, his career as a 
French statesman would have lacked the 
completeness and splendor that make his 
name one of the most illustrious in French 
history. Had she not stood by him as only 
a woman in love will stand by a man, he 
would have been speedily driven from France 
after the death of Richelieu in 1642, and to 
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him would not have belonged the honor of 
bringing the Thirty Years War to a close 
with the peace of Westphalia and of hum- 
bling the power of Austria and Spain. He 
was hated with a rancor and pursued with 
a persistence that can be realized only after 
a perusal of Mr. Perkins’ volumes. The 
most popular of cries was ‘‘ No Mazarin,’’ 
and at one time the Parliament of Paris 
offered a reward of one hundred and fifty 
thousand livres (equivalent to $90,000 now) 
for his capture, dead or alive. But the 
queen remained loyal to him, and after the 
wars of the Fronde there was no one to dis- 
pute his authority. 

The element of weakness in the adminis- 
trations of Richelieu and Mazarin has 
already been mentioned. They failed utterly 
to ameliorate the social condition of the 
people. The taxes, from which nobles, 
ecclesiastics, and members of some of the 
professions and trades escaped, were very 
burdensome ; they were collected often with 
great brutality, and always with great 
wastefulness. Half of the income of the fam- 
ily of the peasant and laborer went to meet 
the demands of the government. It is esti- 
mated that the /az//e, a personal tax, and the 
tax for the support of the army amounted to 
The gadelle, the 


eight dollars per capita. 
tax on salt, for a family of four amounted to 


eighteen dollars a year. It often happened 
that the poor people could not pay their 
taxes. Then their goods and crops were 
sold at a great sacrifice, or the unfortunates 
were thrown into prison. As the people of 
acommunity were held liable in a body, the 
prisons were sometimes filled with those 
that had paid their own taxes but were 
unable to pay the taxes of their destitute 
neighbors. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the taxes raised 
with such cruelty stuck to the fingers of the 
farmers of the revenue, or to those of the 
officials connected with the treasury. Many 
of the latter lived like princes and died 
leaving great fortunes. Of course, nothing 
but habitual dishonesty could be expected 
where offices were sold to add to the public 
revenues. Those that had paid their money 
for a lucrative position felt no hesitation in 
using it to effect their own enrichment. 
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The policy of the French government in 
this matter was fruitful of evils in another 
way. ‘‘ The edicts under Richelieu,”’ says 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘ show the greatest ingenuity 
in the creation of new and imaginary offices. 
Examiners of papers, inspectors of hogs, 
superintendents of hay, honorary councilors, 
gentlemen of the chamber, masters of the 
chase, every variety of office was devised, 
and there were many officials of every class. 
It is estimated that under Louis XIII. there 
were forty thousand hereditary offices. 
Many positions were held by three incum- 
bents. Each performed the duties during 
one of three years, but all received salaries.’’ 

Under such a system of administration, 
the condition of the people could not be 
otherwise than appalling. ‘‘In 1660,’’ says 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘it was said that . . . in 
all Picardy, Champagne, and Lorraine, it 
was rare to find a house where there was 
sufficient bread, that a bed covering was 
seldom seen, that the well and the sick slept 
on straw and had only their rags to cover 
them.’’ He says again: ‘‘ The poor of Lor- 
raine died of hunger ; r" 
the people lived on acorns and roots. The 
wolves came from the great forests, and, 
accustomed to feed on bodies that lay 
exposed in many parts, they often attacked 
and devoured women and children. Eighty 
villages were deserted and ceased to exist.’’ 
Again Mr. Perkins says: ‘‘ During the win- 
ter, it was said that every day as many as 
two hundred persons died of hunger in the 
provinces of Picardy and Champagne.’’ He 
adds that ‘‘even in the environs of Paris, 
men disputed with the dogs for a dead ani- 
mal found in the streets.”’ 

What resulted from the neglect to amelio- 
rate the condition of these wretched victims 
of taxes and tyranny is well known. The 
wrongs of the people became so great that 
they could endure them no longer. Then 
came the ‘‘deluge’’ of the French Revolu- 
tion. It not only swept away the evils that 
the States-General of 1614 and the Parlia- 
ment of Paris had complained of so meekly 
and ineffectively ; but it caused suffering not 
less appalling, perhaps, than that endured 
for the one hundred and seventy-five years 
preceding the tremendous upheaval of 1789. 
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SULY KETCHUM’S BONNET STRINGS. 
By SOPHIE SWETT. 


DON’T know but I can spare you to go to 
singin’ school, Sabr’ Ellen, after you’ve 
washed the dishes, ’n’ set the bread to rise, 
*n’ put Andrew Johnson ’n’ the twins to bed, 
if you want to goalone. As for Jed’s goin’, 
when he’s most broke out with the mumps 
on both sides, that’s out of the question.”’ 

Sabr’ Ellen wanted to go to singing-school 
anyway. She didn’t really mind going 
alone, but she pitied Jed, who couldn’t go. 

She ‘‘ flew around and got her work done 
up,’’ as they said on Turtle Island, and then 
proceeded to make her toilet, which opera- 
tion consisted of putting on her old brown 
merino dress and pinning a ruffle in her 
neck with a very large hair breast-pin. The 
brown merino had suffered a sea-change, 
and was very streaked, and Sabr’ Ellen 
sighed as she put iton. Every other girl at 
singing-school would be sure to have some- 
thing new; they had been picking berries 
for the hotels and waiting upon the summer 
visitors. 

Sabr’ Ellen never had time for any of 
these things, because her Uncle Sol, who 
had taken her to bring up when her father 
and mother died, had a delicate wife and a 
great many children. Uncle Sol kept the 

light-house on Turtle Island, and he had so small a salary that, after the children’s clothes 
and the various medicines with which poor Aunt Jemima was always trying to ‘‘ get herself 
a back-bone’’ were paid for, there was very seldom anything left to buy Sabr’ Ellen a dress. 

And Sabr’ Ellen loved pretty dresses. She knew she ought to be thankful that she had 
the old brown merino and that her toes were not fairly out of her shoes, as they sometimes 
were, but she did wish that she had only a bit of ribbon. Her hair was very light, and 
hung in two long, heavy braids down her back. Sabr’ Ellen didn’t like light hair much 
anyway, but it didn’t look bad when the braids were tied with ribbon, in a pretty bow, 
instead of an old shoe-string. 

ut the shoe-string had to go on, and I am sorry to say Sabr’ Ellen tied it with an 
angry little jerk, and the jerk or the mortification, I can’t say which, brought tears into 
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her eyes as she ran down over the 
rocks to the little step where the 
row-boat was fastened. But she 
called back sympathetically : 

‘‘I’m orfle sorry you can’t go, 
Jed!’ 

Jed raised his swollen face from 
the pages of ‘‘The Pirate’s Own 
Book’’ (which had been left at the 
light-house by an ancient mariner, 
and which the boys were allowed 
to read only in deep affliction, like 
mumps or whooping-cough), and 
responded somewhat crossly : 

‘*T ain’t a girl baby !”’ 

‘* Don’t forget the darnin’ needles 
’n’ the ’lex ‘lutus, Sabr’ Ellen!’ 
called Aunt Jemima. 

‘*’Lex ’lutus’’ meant elixir salu- 
tis, a decoction of which Aunt Jemi- 
ma took bottle after bottle, without 
finding any back-bone in it. 

Sabr’ Ellen jumped into the boat 
and pushed off quickly. It was 
only a mile across to Barnet’s Cove, 
but she must go around by the 
store, after she landed. Sabr’ Ellen 
could row almost as well as one of 
the ‘‘'varsity crew.’’ The boat 
went skimming over the water in a 
course almost as straight as the 
swallows’ flight, and was pulled up 
in Barnet’s Cove before the sunset 
colors had faded from the sky. 

Captain Hezekiah Barnet, famil- 
iarly known as Captain Hez, kept 
the store around the cape road, and 
his wife, ‘‘ Mis’ Cap’n Hez,’’ kept 
a millinery shop in her parlor, ad- 
joining the store. 

‘* Well, I declare ! it’s real provi- 
dential that you’ve come,’’ ex- 
claimed Mis’ Cap’n Hez, as soon as Sabr’ El- 
len entered the store. ‘‘I’ve been tryin’ all 
day to ketch somebody from Turtle so’st I 
could send Suly Ketchum’s weddin’ bonnet 
over to her. There’sa fair wind and the Wing 
and Wing, her beau’s vessel, ought to get in 
to-night, and they’re goin’ to be married the 
day after. Hezand the boys has gone fishin’, 
and there hain’t been nobody over, I expect 
because it’s so mumpy on Turtle. It’s all 
trimmed with pink, and I declare it’s hand- 
some. Now, you'll be real careful of the 
band-box, won’t you? And don’t let anybody 
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SHE BENT OVER THE PUDDLE. 


to singin’-school see it, ’cause that would 


spoil Suly’s appearin’ out.’’ Sabr’ Ellen 
took the band-box tenderly and reverently. 

Ursula Ketchum was the belle of the 
whole region, and she had beautiful clothes. 

If Sabr’ Ellen could only have one little 
peep at the bonnet! She thought Mis’ 
Cap’n Hez might have offered to show it to 
her, but she had not. 

When she reached the woods road, she sat 
down behind some large trees and untied 
the strings of the box. She didn’t mean to 
take the cover quite off; but it couldn’t spoil 
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Suly Ketchum’s ‘‘appearin’ out’’ for her to 
have one little glimpse of the wedding bon- 
net. 

Oh, it was a beauty! It had white roses 
upon it, and white glass beads, and pink 
ribbons, and a lovely little pink ostrich 
feather. It is doubtful whether Mis’ Cap’n 
Hez had a Parisian touch, and whether Bar- 
net Cove millinery would have been ap- 
proved in fashionable circles ; but certainly 
no ‘‘artist’’ ever ‘‘created’’ a bonnet that 
aroused such thrilling admiration as did 
this. Sabr’ Ellen quite forgot that she had 
not intended to take the cover off the box. 
She poised the bonnet upon her fore finger 
and gazed upon it entranced. 

Then, after looking cautiously out from 
the shelter of the trees, to be sure that no 
one was within sight, she raised it to her 
head. Oh, the delightful sensation of hav- 
ing on such a bonnet! But her effort to 
imagine how she looked was somewhat un- 
satisfactory ; there was no pond near, but 
there was a little puddle in the road, and 
she bent over it eagerly. Sabr’ Ellen was 
freckled, and her nose was snub, and her 
eyes were slightly turned, but in her own 
eyes she was quite glorified by the bonnet. 


She took it off with a great sigh, and re- 


placed it in the box. One of the strings 
hung out. What beautiful, soft ribbon it 
was, and if there was a color that Sabr’ 
Ellen fondly admired it was pink! Oh, 
what pretty hair ribbons those strings would 
make! If she should wear them on her 
hair to singing-school, the ribbon was so soft 
that the creases would not show, and noone 
would ever know. 

Swiftly the temptation seized and over- 
mastered Sabr’ Ellen. She unfastened the 
strings from the bonnet and tied them 
around her long braids. But the sight of 
the band-box might make some one sus- 
pect. She took a short cut back to the boat 
and left it there, securely tucked away in 
the stern. It was safe to leave things in 
that way at Barnet’s Cove. 

She was a little late at singing-school, but 
that only caused her hair ribbons to be the 
more observed. The girls all looked at 
them and exchanged admiring glances and 
whispers with one another, and Sabr’ Ellen’s 
cheeks flushed with pleasure and pride. 
She almost forgot that the ribbons were not 
herown. There seemed to be little danger 
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of discovery, for no one from the island, 
save herself, was at singing school. It was, 
as Mis’ Cap’n Hez expressed it, ‘‘so mumpy 
on Turtle.’’ 

Two or three girls and boys accompanied 
her to the landing. 

‘‘There’s going to be a storm before a 
great while,’ said ’Schach Herrick, as he 
pushed the boat off, ‘‘ but you’ll be across in 
a jiffy.” 

The moon was partially obscured by 
clouds, but the revolving light of the light- 
house flashed out at every moment and 
showed Sabr’ Ellen the way. 

She rowed off and waited until her friends’ 
voices had died away in the distance. Then 
she laid down her oars and took the bonnet- 
box out from under the stern seat and pre- 
pared to replace the strings. 

She drew one of her long braids around, 
and as she did so the ribbon, which she had 
tied loosely lest she should spoil it, slipped 
off into the water. She tried to reach it, as 
it danced off on the crest of a little wave, 
but in vain. Panic-stricken, she seized an 
oar and tried to reach it with that. She 
made the boat careen so that it almost over- 
turned, and in her fright she lost her grasp 
of the oar, and it went sailing off after the 
ribbon. She could paddle with one oar, but 
where was the other oar? Poor Sabr’ Ellen 
uttered a cry of dismay as she saw that 
when the boat righted it had slipped out 
and was already floating off, far, far beyond 
her reach. 

In the midst of her dismay, the first thing 
that Sabr’ Ellen did was to take off the 
other ribbon from her hair, smooth out the 
creases, and pin it tothe bonnet. Then she 
looked about her to see what was to be done. 

The storm that ’Schach Herrick had fore- 
seen would not be long in coming. The 
ripples on the water were turning into 
waves, and the small waves into large ones. 
Out toward the open sea there were white- 
caps to be seen. The boat had swung round 
and the current was carrying it straight out 
to sea. 

It was of no use to cry for help. Both the 
main land and the island were too far away 
for her voice to reach them, and the fishing 
boats were all safely in the harbor for the 
night. The friendly, cheerful flash from the 
light-house grew farther and farther away. 
The sky was wholly covered with dark 
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clouds now, and it had begun torain. There 
was no sound but the booming of the surf 
upon the rocks. There were dangerous 
rocks all about Turtle Island; if the boat 
should drift upon them it would be ground 
to pieces. But the noise of the surf grew 
fainter and fainter ; the boat had drifted be- 
yond the rocks and was out in the open sea. 

It was raining heavily now. Sabr’ Ellen 
took off her shawl and wrapped it carefully 
around the box. She strained her eyes to 
catch the flash of the light-house lamp. 
When it was gone, and the unbroken dark- 
ness closed around her, she felt as if she 
were all alone in the universe—with Suly 
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spring to her feet. She thought she was in 
the light-house, and must ring the fog-bell in 
answer. Then she came to herself and raised 
a wild cry forhelp. If they would only stop 
blowing the horn long enough to hear her. 

A huge, black shape loomed through the 
fog directly before her. Her little boat was 
almost under the bow of a large vessel. 

Sabr’ Ellen uttered one despairing cry and 
waited for the crash. Suddenly everything 
grew dark around her, and all her terror 
faded into oblivion. 

She came to herself with friendly voices 
in her ears. 

‘* That was a close shave for the little un!’’ 
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THE RIBBON AND OAR FLOAT AWAY. 


Ketchum’s wedding bonnet, which had but 
one string. 

She drifted on, it seemed to her, for days 
and days. One night could not be so long ! 
Darkness must have settled upon the world 
for all time. 

But at last she became conscious that the 
mist around her was growing gray. It must 
be morning, but there was a thick fog. 
Turtle Island was often wrapped in such a 
fog, so that the world seemed to end at its 
steep cliffs. There Sabr’ Ellen had always 
thought it made things seem cozy and home- 
like ; here, on the wide, unknown sea, it 
was awful. 

She was drenched, and chilled, and ex- 
hausted, and she crouched in the bottom of 
the boat in a kind of stupor of despair. 

The shrill blast of a fog-horn made her 


said one. ‘‘ Don’t try to take the box away 
from her. She clings to it like a drownin’ 
man to a plank.’’ 

Sabr’ Ellen became aware that she was on 
the deck of a vessel, and that she was tightly 
clutching the bonnet-box. Bending over 
her was the honest, kindly face of Captain 
Tom Blunt—Captain Tom, who was master 
of the Wing and Wing, who lived on Turtle 
Island, and who was going home to marry 
Suly Ketchum. 

‘‘ This is Suly’s wedding bonnet,’’ gasped 
Sabr’ Ellen. ‘‘ And I think its safe because 
I wrapped it up; but one string is lost, 
because I wore—’’ 

‘*Oh, never mind that, so long as you're 
safe,’’ said Captain Tom. But Sabr’ Ellen 
persisted in telling all about it. 

‘* Well, now, I’ve got a lot of such toggery 
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that I’ve picked up all around the world, 
because Suly is fond of it, and I’ll warrant 
some of it will make handsome bonnet 
strings.”’ 

And good Captain Tom brought from his 
locker a great quantity of ribbons, and 
sashes, and scarfs. The only piece of pink 
ribbon was queer, gauzy stuff, with yellow 
velvet spots, but Captain Tom thought it 
made beautiful strings, and sewed them on 
himself as handily as a woman, because 
Sabr’ Ellen’s hand trembled. 

‘*‘ But I ought totell,’’ persisted Sabr’ Ellen. 

“Come, now, I think you’ve been pun- 
ished more’n enough,’’ said Captain Tom. 
“T’ll make it all right with Suly, so she’ll 
never say anything about it, and you might 
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agree to tell Mis’ Cap’n Hez of this, if ever 
you wore anything that didn’t belong to you 
again.”’ 

Sabr’ Ellen agreed to this, with great 
relief. Up to this date, Mis’ Cap’n Hez has 
not had to be told. And Suly Ketchum was 
heard to say that the nicest thing about her 
wedding bonnet was the strings. 

The fog ‘‘burst away’’ in the course of 
the forenoon, and when the Wing and Wing 
came in sight of Turtle Island the light- 
house top was flashing and glittering in the 
sunlight. The sight of it filled Sabr’ 
Ellen’s eyes with tears of joy. 

‘*T guess there’s more than me will. get a 
welcome on Turtle Island,’’ said Captain 
Tom. 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 


By BESSIE CHANDLER. 


A. BRIGHT woman says, in one of her 
books, that the only things worth 
telling are the things no one will believe. I 
am always reminded of this when I tell how 
I went fishing on Lake Superior. People 
laugh and say, ‘‘Oh, yes; that’s a fish 
story,’’ as if there were something about 
fish in general utterly incompatible with 
truth in particular, and I can only repeat, as 
children do, ‘‘It did happen, it did, it did.”’ 
We steamed away from Marquette in the 
morning in an ore barge, a big, clumsy vessel, 
used to carry coal down the lake from Mar- 
quette. We had in tow nine little sail boats 
from which we were to do our fishing when 
we reached the fishing ground. The long 
tow looked as graceful and as pretty, trail- 
ing behind us, as a lady’s court train, and I 
am bound to say the barge managed her 
train much better than some ladies, sweep- 
ing it after her in long, graceful curves, and 
keeping it skillfully out of the way of other 
vessels. 

Of course, the excursion hadn’t started on 
time; an excursion never by any chance 
does, and so when we reached Stanard’s 
Rock, where we were to do our fishing, it 
was late in the afternoon. This is the great 
fish-breeding ground of Lake Superior. 
The little boats were cast off as quickly as 
possible, for there was to bea ball in Mar- 


quette that night, and, like the man that 
observed about his own execution, that ‘‘the 
ceremony couldn’t take place till he got 
there,’’ so this ball depended very much 
upon us. It was given in honor of the gov- 
ernor of Michigan, and he had come a-fish- 
ing. So, looking at the sinking sun and 
thinking of the ball, we scrambled into the 
little boats and hurriedly threw out our 
lines. 

Had those fish been waiting there in a 
row, with their mouths open, ever since 
morning? It really seemed as if they had. 
As soon as my line sank into the water, there 
was a tug, a pull, and a desperate struggle. 
I have heard it said that there is no 
quicker telegraph than the reins; that a 
horse knows instantly what manner of man 
is driving him; but I think a tense, tight 
line, with a quivering fish at one end and 
an excited hand at the other, carries mes- 
sages like lightning itself. How I could 
feel my fish leap and plunge, as I slowly 
brought him in! I couldn’t lift him over 
the side, but others helped me, and then I 
looked at my prize, a great lake trout, 
weighing nearly twenty pounds. The whale 
never felt so elated at capturing Jonah as I 
did over that fish. I had to be reminded 
that time was fleeting, and that I had better 
throw out my line again. Three more times 
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I felt the same galvanic thrill, and three 
times I landed, or ‘‘ boated,’’ my prisoner. 
Then, just as I was wishing that I might 
fish forever, the steamer blew her whistle, 
and, like dutiful little children, when their 
mother calls, the sail-boats turned and ran 
toward her. 

Now comes the part that nobody will be- 
lieve. It was just half an hour from the 
time the first boat started until the last came 
back, and we had caught altogether nearly a 
ton of fish! Most of them were lake trout, 
with an average weight of about ten pounds. 
They were piled up on the deck in great 
heaps, and the deck fairly ran with their 
blood. My four I had placed in a pile by 
themselves, and I went often to ‘‘ view the 
landscape o’er.’’ I thought of having them 
embalmed, or at least having their photo- 
graphs taken. I felt like a ‘‘ mighty 
hunter,’’ and, I dare say, was altogether too 
puffed up to be agreeable. 

But if my ‘“‘ pride’ didn’t exactly have ‘‘a 
fall,’’ it walked steadily down an inclined 
plane, for it grew cold and we grew hungry. 
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We had had nothing to eat since a light 
lunch, for we expected to be home to supper. 
The little boats behind cut up all sorts of 
unseemly capers. They parted their line 
several times, and finally one capsized com- 
pletely. All this made many delays, and 
the prospect of our ever going to a ball, or 
even seeing Marquette again, began to be 
very faint. So we plowed on through the 
darkness, and when, about midnight, we 
buimped up against the pier, my spirits were 
so reduced I shouldn’t have cared if I had 
never caught a fish at all. But we went to 
the ball after all, and if anybody could be 
more miserable than we, it was the poor 
people that had waited all this time for us 
to open the ball! Many of the gentlemen 
went just as they were. I saw several 
dancing in their dusters, and fish scales were 
no unusual ornament. I don’t think I was 
ever more tired than I was the next morn- 
ing, and when I heard that all the fish, in- 
cluding my four, had been given to the 
miners of Marquette, I bore the loss with 
the greatest fortitude. 
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THE FALL FASHIONS. 


By Mrs. H. H. 


T is still too early to speak confidently of 
the fall and winter styles, although 
merchants have ordered and are receiving 
their new goods. People will not begin to 
wear them until after the first of October ; 
and sometimes the fabrics that merchants and 
manufacturers believe will be the most 


popular are not fancied by purchasers, and 
never become fashionable in spite of all 
effort to make them so. 

The sensible fashion of wearing woolen 
gowns for the street, and silk and velvet for 
carriage, calls, and house toilettes has, it is 


hoped, come to stay. There is certainly 
every indication that the custom grows in 
favor every year. In woolen stuffs there 
are, as during the summer, many pattern 
dresses, which it is necessary to make up 
like the plate accompanying them, or in a 
similar style, that the material may be 
used to good advantage. There are coarse- 
grained wools with cross stripes of several 
tints, of which the petticoat of the dress is 
to be made. The same material, plain but 
with woven borders, is to be used for the 
basque and overskirt or polonaise. 

Other fabrics are shown that have figured 
panels for the sides, or the front of the skirt 
for the vest, and sometimes a border for the 
jacket. Stripes, checks, and plaids are also 
seen among the new goods for tailor gowns. 
In the English cloths blocks of color an 
inch square in various shades of tan, red, 
and olive are seen; also navy blue with red, 
and green with red and lines of yellow. 
These plaids will be worn for the under 
petticoat of the dress, with diagonal wool of 
one of the predominant colors of the plaid 
draped over it, and forming the corsage as 
well. Scotch cheviots are shown in narrow 


stripes of two colors, gray and black, black 
and white, and red and blue being among 
the prettiest mixtures. 

The favorite fabrics for suitings for early 
fall will, it is said, be light weights of 
twilled woolen in hair lines of two or three 
contrasting colors. These stripes will also 
be used in combination with plain goods. 
These stuffs are to be simply made and the 
drapery, cuffs, and collars merely stitched 
or made of velvet. Heavier woolen gowns 
of the same style will be worn for winter, 
made with a jacket having wide velvet 
collars and cuffs and fastened with large 
velvet buttons. For more dressy tailor 
gowns there are wools having velvet stripes 
and figures to be combined with plain 
wool. 

Both velvet and plush will be much 
worn, either in entire dresses or in com- 
bination with silk or wool. The plushes 
and velvets to be worn are plain, striped, 
and plaided. Figured velvets are scarcely 
seen in the most recent importations. The 
craze for stripes prevails also in the new 
silks displayed, and many of the light silks 
for evening wear, and even black satins, are 
made dazzling by tinsel threads of gold or 
silver appearing in a wide stripe. 

In looking over the fabrics imported for 
the autumn and winter, we notice, in dress 
goods, trimmings, and millinery, more 
blues and browns than any other colors. 
There are three new blue shades, which 
have gray and green tints in them. The 
new shades of brown are mulberry, rose- 
wood, and mahogany. Very pretty cloths 
and velvets are also shown in plum and 
dahlia colors. Any one of the dark blue, 
brown, or plum shades is a good choice for 
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tailor gowns. Autumn dresses will be 
made in very simple fashion ; there will be 
fewer draperies and fewer combinations of 
different stuffs in the same dress. Dress 
skirts without trimming, laid in broad, flat 
pleats at the back and sides, and with little 
or no drapery, will be worn. When drapery 
is worn with this plain underskirt, it will 
consist of a deep, round overskirt, with the 
edges hemmed and untrimmed, caught up 
quite high on the side, and having a few 
pleats in the back to make it set out a little. 
The back drapery is to be worn low. A 
favorite fashion for such drapery at present 
is the wing drapery, which is made very 
long and full, sometimes two breadths being 
used for each wing. Kilted skirts are made 
either with very wide box pleats or with 
very fine side pleats. The wide box pleats of 
tailor gowns are sometimes given an elegant 
finish by edging each side of the pleat with 
a large silk cord, and also by using the cord 
to edge the drapery, corsage, etc. 

The cool days are bringing out bright 
colors in millinery. White and soft cool 
tints are giving place to scarlet, dark brown, 
and black. Fruits and velvet ribbon are 
taking the place of gauze, mull, and white 
wings. Rough straw hats in black and 
dark shades will be worn during the autumn, 
faced and trimmed with velvet and bright 
wings or birds. Women that have the 
pretty jet and beaded bonnets worn during 
the summer will wear them for dressy occa- 
sions until Christmas. Lined, and with a 
change in trimming, they may be worn for 
evening bonnets through the winter. 

Later in the autumn, felt and velvet hats 
and bonnets will take the placeof straw. A 
few large hats, and hats with wide brims are 
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shown, but the most popular hats will prob- 
ably be felt turbans. They are shown with 
close rolling brims and crowns of medium 
height, similar to the English turbans worn 
last season. Other turbans have brims that 
turn up much higher, either behind or in 
front, than those worn in the summer. The 
brims of turbans are covered with velvet, 
birds’ feathers, or plush. The trimmings 
used will be heavy loops of fine grain rib- 
bon, plain and repped velvet ribbon, and 
embroidered piece velvet. Wings, birds, 
aigrettes, quills, and pompons will also be 
worn. The newest pompons are very broad 
and high. Small bonnets are little altered 
in shape, except that they are a trifle higher 
in front. 

A new way to arrange the hair is always 
hailed with delight. A very popular new 
fashion is to arrange it in a basket coil. 
The front hair should be arranged in a light, 
fluffy bang, if the forehead is high. The 
bang called Russian, that is, a thin bang cut 
shorter on the sides and tapering to a point 
in front, is the bang par excellence at present. 
If the forehead is low, comb the hair over a 
small pompadourroll. Divide the hair back 
of the bang into three equal parts. Divide 
it again, making an upper and lower braid 
of each of these subdivisions. Then take 
the two middle braids, cross them and wind 
to form acoil. Then take the plaits behind 
each ear and wind around the coil. Lastly, 
cross the two plaits on each side over the top 
of the coil and carry them around the sides 
and fasten the ends securely. A flat coil 
must be made, and the braids wound close to 
the head, else the coil will so increase the 
size of the head that it will have a top-heavy 
look. 


DRESS AND VENTILATION FOR CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. LouIseE A. CHAPMAN. 


BELIEVE, with a noted preacher, that 

‘*the day will come when it will be a 
crime to bear sickly children.’’ To persons 
of marked hereditary tendency to disease, 
marriage and maternity should be sealed 
books. Would you indulge in life’s romance 
at the risk of inflicting on your possible off- 
spring an inheritance of insanity, consump- 
tion, or idiocy? Better celibacy than a re- 


production of the woes and ills of incurable 


disease. ‘‘ To give life to asentient being,”’ 
says Gail Hamilton, ‘‘ without being able to 
make provision to turn life to the best 
account ; to create life carelessly, whether it 
will be bale or boon to its recipient is the 
sin of sins. Every other sin mars what it 
finds ; this makes what it mars.’’ 

In the selection of a mate for life, consid- 
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eration of his desirability as the father of 
future children should influence young 
women and their parents. The children of 
even occasional tipplers are apt to be imbe- 
cile, and those of habitual drunkards fill our 
idiot asylums. The jaded profligate and 
worn-out roué cannot justly hope to beget 
pure-blooded, healthy children; yet they 
have in the past had their choice of our 
young, innocent daughters. To steer care- 
fully away from these rocks of hereditary 
taint, to become the parents of healthy little 
beings (the chief aim of even the most 
inexperienced mother) is to preserve the 
birthright of health and to encourage a 
growth of vigor and robustness. 

The next thing to do after giving birth to 
a strong, healthy, child is to keep it in this 
condition. And an important point in the 
attainment of this object is dress. The 
fewer, lighter, and warmer are his first gar- 
ments, the better for baby. The long dress 


should never exceed one yard in length, and 
the heavier under skirts should be shorter. 
The loosely fitted garments leave room for 
growth, thus saving mamma many days of 
altering and enlarging. After the band is 
discarded, at the third or fourth month, the 
waists or bodies of the skirts support the 


abdomen sufficiently. More injury is done 
the walls of the abdomen by too long 
sustained swathing: than by the opposite 
course. The tendency is to relax after the 
support is removed, and if continued for 
many months, weakness and undue rotund- 
ity ensue. 

A limitless quantity of both linen and 
cotton napkins is necessary. Canton flan- 
nel, though largely valued by some, is un- 
desirable as being too bulky between the 
limbs, causing a ‘‘wide’’ walk. The clothes 
should be shortened any time after the 
fourth month that baby feels and shows 
need of more freedom of limb, or ‘‘ when he 
begins to feel his feet.’’ Often the little 
sleeves, already once renewed, wear out or 
are outgrown, necessitating early ‘‘ cutting 
down.’’ Then arises the question of foot- 
Weakness of ankles is induced by the 
false support of leg boots, and many cases 
are directly traced to this artificial stricture 
and support. Heelless ankle-ties or slippers 
with hard soles are safest and best until the 
ankles are strong and even until the second 
or third year. Heels on the shoes of 


gear. 
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children under ten are very unwise and 
unsafe. 

Of flannel next the skin, much is now 
being written and said. Better provide thin 
linen or lawn shirts to go next the skin of 
the new-born baby, with cashmere or silk 
and wool flannel outside. All silk shirts 
are too cold and clammy, with decided ten- 
dency to chill when moist. Add some 
trifling garment outside, which may be 
thrown off as the house or weather mod- 
erates, as the Chinaman doffs, one after 
another, his twenty jackets, in the heat of 
the day, and resumes them toward night-fall. 

Says Dr. Ruddock, a leading authority on 
obstetrics and children’s diseases: ‘‘ The 
prevalence of this objectionable habit of 
wearing flannel next the skin suggests the 
necessity of a word of caution. It is well 
known that, even in otherwise normal con- 
ditions, the skin of some persons is highly 
irritable and most unpleasantly excited by 
contact with flannel, and that when this 
exalted sensibility exists, the use of flannel 
next the skin may develop decided physical 
alteration. It does this mechanically by 
retaining the local heat and intensifying 
reaction. Cases of skin disease often come 
before us in which pruritus is thus aggra- 
vated and the affection prolonged, especially 
when combined with neglect of proper ablu- 
tions. In congested state of the skin or 
morbid condition of the cutaneous nerves, 
flannel is inadmissible and should be worn 
outside alinen garment.’’ Dr. Blaikie adds: 
‘* The first and most obvious error in cloth- 
ing is wearing too much clothing indoors or 
in bed, thus exhausting the natural powers 
of the skin, unnaturally exciting 
it, . . . and exposing its action to a 
sudden check on going out doors.”’ 

Ina recent number of Babyhood (January, 
1886) an article on ‘‘ Taking Cold,’’ by an 
eminent professor of throat diseases, states 
that the danger of over dressing children is 
the increased susceptibility to cold. The 
person that has on just enough clothing to 
protect from cold is the hardiest. The 
numerous colds and coughs contracted in 
April and May are due more to the retention 
of winter garments than to the changeable 
weather. 

The importance of sunlight is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. Chambers and bed 
linen should be sunned, as well as aired, 
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daily. Dr. Ellis has written that ‘‘the chil- 
dren and women in the early settlements in 
America were strong and healthy in the log 
cabins ; but that after the settler built homes 
with blinds and windows, they became 
white, bleached, and bloodless, while the 
men, whose lives called them out of doors, 
remained healthy.’’ The air and sun cure 
has saved many a delicate child. Except in 
severe cases of inflammation of the eyes and 
brain, the custom of darkening sick rooms 
is highly prejudicial. The best disinfectant 
is oxygen. The exhalations of lungs and 
skin are rank poisons and can only be re- 
moved by air and sunlight. The best public 
halls and churches are still deficient in ven- 
tilation. 

In dwelling houses doors and windows 
should be constantly open while mild 
weather permits, and in winter windows 
should be opened /opf and bottom, thus allow- 
ing the egress of bad air, as well as the 
renewal of fresh. A pair of healthy lungs 
will exhaust the oxygen in an ordinary- 
sized chamberin lessthantwohours. Then, 
if the room is close, the poor, defrauded 
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lungs must go on working with only 
vitiated atmosphere. This is fully as 
deadly, if not as rapid in result, as the more 
dreaded sewer-gas. A slight stream of fresh 
air renders both harmless. 

I remember, in an old Harper’s Monthly, 
a cartoon of a richly furnished chamber, 
where, on a lace-draped bed, was the sleep- 
ing form of a lovely child; from the set 
bowl in the room were arising a swarm of 
little fiends and demons, all directing their 
course, with outstretched hands, toward the 
unconscious sleeper. It was no satire. We 
guard our children in many wraps, most 
carefully, leaving them exposed to other 
deadly perils. Cover the basins communi- 
cating with sewers carefully with lids or 
cloths, or, better still, remove them from all 
sleeping apartments. Disinfect all bowls 
and traps frequently with dilute copperas or 
carbolic acid, and always leave a window 
open in bath-rooms and sky-lights. 

We have need to be ‘‘ wise as serpents’’ in 
rearing children, to insure them that best 
inheritance, a healthy, perfect physical de- 
velopment. 


NOVELTIES IN LAMP SHADES AND TABLE DECORATIONS. 


By JANE CAMPBELL. 


HE latest novelties in lamp shades 
appear to be those made of the open 
filigree silver work, lined with white or 
colored silks, and edges with a silk fringe of 
the same color. They are costly, but very 
elegant. Another design in silver is the 
parasol-shaped shade. These come also in 
brass, the ribs or framework being of the 
metal, and the whole covered with the most 
delicate eastern fabrics in silk. The frame- 
work, as seen through the covering, presents 
a truly oriental appearance. 

A more simple shade is made of two brass 
rings held together by bars between, over 
which is shirred pale blue satin perhaps, 
with a fall of creamy lace at the edge. This 
style is particularly well adapted for the gas 
burner under the dining-room gas fixture, 
with a shirring of deep red, instead of 
blue, and a bunch of Jacqueminot roses in 
paper at one side, or a wreath around. A 
very good tint is obtained in-the dining- 


room, besides literally feasting ‘‘ under the 


roses.’’ A piece of silk wide enough to 
cover a white lamp shade, and long enough 
to be shirred with considerable fulness at the 
top, and edged with silk fringe is very 
effectively covered with a network of small 
bright-colored beads, which can be finished 
with a fringe (not looped) of beads. It is 
simple in construction and inexpensive, and 
showy as well, if cut beads are used. 

In table decorations fashion appears to 
take less of a part each year. To be sure, 
the florist and caterer assume that there are 
styles, but about these styles there is such 
an utter absence of individuality that it is 
the fashion and the preference of most ladies 
that entertain, to suggest to the florist, if 
they employ one, their wishes, or to carry 
out designs themselves. 

The fortunate owners of old-time mahog- 
any dining-tables may congratulate them- 
selves upon having treasures. Nothing is 
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so attractive at a luncheon as one of these 
tables without a cloth. The older they are, 
the richer, of course, in color, and the more 
apt to have breadth, and to be square at the 
ends, which adds to their quaintness and 
capability of decoration. A luncheon on 
one of these tables is very effectively served 
by laying strips of Princess lace inserting 
{or of any other kind of lace with a creamy 
tint) about ten or twelve inches in width at 
the sides just to the edge of the table. It 
should fall at the ends from twelve to six- 
teen inches. Across the ends of the table 
lay the same inserting, slipping it neatly 
under the side pieces and catching it firmly 
with needle and thread. 

At diagonal corners, where the lace meets, 
candelabra and candlesticks may be placed, 
and at the other corners grotesque glasses or 
porcelains for flowers may be set. These 
should not be more than three or four inches 
in height. They will accomplish the double 
purpose of keeping the lace in place and 
decorating the table. An oval dish in the 
center on a lace mat, filled with fruit and 
prettily garnished with smilax or ferns; 
bon-bon dishes at the side, a dish for olives, 
and one for salted almonds at each end will 
complete a chaste and beautiful luncheon 
table. The lunch should be served entirely 
from side tables or butler’s pantry. 

Some persons have a great liking for the 
large, round dining table, on account of its 
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sociable character, but it is not so easily 
decorated as tables of other shapes. Quite 
a novel effect, however, was produced not 
long ago on one of these tables. The can- 
dles, shades, and tint of the room were 
made as pink as possible. At each lady’s 
place a basket of fern grass, gracefully 
formed to fall from the sides, was filled with 
pink rose buds and a sprinkling of maiden 
hair ferns. These baskets were attached to 
the lower ring of a gas shade, such as has 
been above described, by means of pink 
satin ribbons two inches wide, which were 
tied to the handles of the baskets and 
hooked to the ring of the shade. 

A dinner table can often be lighted up 
with a strip of scarlet satin in the center, 
edged and embedded with ferns and the 
prominent flowers of the season placed in a 
silver or glass dish in the center. An inser- 
tion of lace set in a table cloth so as to come 
to the edge of the table, and where the 
dishes are laid, and lined in scarlet or yellow 
satin, is likewise showy and _ brilliant. 
Dishes for ornamentation, as well as for 
practical use, are now so beautiful that sil- 
ver is not necessary in many places where 
years ago it was considered indispensable. 
Candles on the tables and lamps about the 
room are much more becoming to guests 
than lights from the ceiling. Both candles 
and lamps should always have shades. 


THE MARRIAGE REFUSAL. 


By A BACHELOR. 


[* a woman has little choice or initiative 
in the matter of securing a husband, 
she has one opportunity of tremendous 
power against an applicant for the position. 
She may accept a commonplace person, and, 


in fact, she often does. But men as famous 
as Noah Webster and Samuel J. Tilden have 
been ticketed away by her frown. Men try 
in vain to fathom the feminine mind, and 
are quite often bitterly disappointed in their 
conclusion where they have felt most sure 
of it. The processes of mental action are 
so different with the two sexes that neither 
conceives the emotions of the other’s mind 
quite correctly. 

It may be said, in general terms, that 


a man reasons out his results, while a 
woman never does. With her they come by 
impulse. She feels them. Of course, feel- 
ings and moods change oftener than logical 
processes do; and so the mutability and 
uncertainty of a woman’s mind have gone 
into frequent proverbs and poems. She is, 
says Scott— 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please: 
And variable as the shade 
By the light, quivering aspen made. 
Pope says: 
Woman's at best a contradiction still. 
These traits are never more strikingly 
illustrated than they are when marriage is 
proposed. One never knows exactly how 
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this issue is tocome out. He may know a 
young lady for years ; he may have received 
from her decisive indications of regard ; his 
company may always have seemed to him 
acceptable to her, and yet if he asks to 
impose it for life he is quite apt to get a sud- 
den revelation. She, too, is utterly sur- 
prised. Was any woman ever proposed to 
that was not? Of course, the boys and 
girls that marry, and that have not learned 
to be artful in their social fencing, melt into 
matrimony in the most natural and easy 
way. Let them wait till they have come to 
maturity, and have had any real taste of 
society experience, and they become at once 
critics and difficult to please. The experi- 
enced girl or woman, too, is a great stickler 
for conventionality or the strictest etiquette. 

She would not have it known for the world 
that she had made an aggressive step toward 
matrimony. In some cases she never does. 
If she has received an offer, and has even 
done a pleasant thing for the gentleman 
without being asked to do it, such as pin- 
ning a bouquet on the lappel of his coat or 
working a pair of slippers for him, she at 
once sets about a system of self-examina- 
tion. What if some one should think (hor- 


rible thought !) that she had been trying to 


capture him? If she thinks he thinks so, 
she has a suspicion that, on accepting him, 
he will despise her for all the rest of her 
life. If she thinks another woman thinks 
so of her, she will feel that she is to be the 
perpetual target for scorn henceforth. In 
many cases she would rather escape a suit- 
able match and live and die an old maid 
than be married and give ground to the 
remotest idea that her own management had 
any part in such a result. 

The fearful uncertainty of what a woman 
will say when her hand is sought for in mar- 
riage makes the ordeal of seeking it the 
most difficult of performance. Any man 
can ask any woman to marry him whom he 
does not wish to marry, but to ask the right 
one is the hardest conceivable performance. 
There are men that could have gone into the 
murderous charge of Balaklava easier than 
they could seek a partner for life. For the 
marriage refusal always imperils. Many 
and mysterious are the ways in which men 
try to spell out the secrets of their adored 
one’s heart, but they can never quite know 
them. They may affect the company of her 
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brother or of her confidential girl friends, 
but how little they pick up from either. 
Vague and shadowy are all intimations by 
these methods. They can only know by 
absolute trial, by putting the fated question 
point-blank. 

But there is no preparation that leads up 
to this, where putting the question is not a 
big jump over a yawning gulf. There are 
few places where it can be done without fear 
of some interruption, or where it is not 
marred by some trivial or ridiculous sur- 
roundings. In the parlor a door may be 
suddenly opened. On the road, riding to- 
gether, you may meet company, or a coal 
cart. It takes a good deal of diplomacy and 
art to put the question. But a frown or a 
repulsive manner can easily extinguish it. 

If it fails, the curious and unfortunate 
result will be to leave matters worse than 
they previously were. The young lady, 
promising to be still your friend, is less a 
friend than before. She actually retreats, to 
some extent, from the intimacy and friend- 
ship that were before graciously accepted. 
She grows shy of you, and feels it necessary 
to step backward in order to check a possible 
new advance. 

It seems as if women, even when the man 
of their choice appears, wish to make the 
capture of themselves difficult. Whether 
they rejoice in this momentary power, or 
expect to be prized more highly ever after 
for exercising it, or both, it is a practice and 
policy they almost invariably adopt. A 
woman sometimes loses the very lover that 
she covets by tripping him up once ; for the 
very best man is often the one that will 
never put himself in the way of a second 
refusal from the loveliest object. At the 
same time, one less sensitive and unrefined 
will stop at nothing ; and after a trifle dis- 
comfiture in succession, will outdo the rule, 
and make three negatives equal to an affirm- 
ative answer. 

A perfectly frank woman in the matter of 
marriage is amarvel. No matter how truth- 
ful she is in a general way, or how lovely 
her character, the social traditions that are 
in vogue train her toa certain deception. 
She even deceives herself.’ When a man has 
paid attention to a woman for a year or 
more, no one else is surprised that he pro- 
poses to her. No other woman that knows the 
circumstances is, in fact ; but she always is. 
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